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WHY THROW AWAY GOOD GASOLINE? 


EVAPORATED GASOLINE REPRESENTS GOOD DOLLARS 














Total cost of operation is approximately 20 gallons of 


cooling water for each gallon of solvent recovered. 
The installation will pay for itself in 3 to 6 months. 
Easy terms of payment. 

Does not interfere with production. 

No danger from fire or explosion. 

Can be adapted to your present machines. 


Unhealthy fumes are removed from working room. 





Write fer solvent recovery bulletin Cl. 


BENZINE CONDENSATION CO., Inc. 


220 W. 42d ST., NEW YORK 
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| CARBON BLACK 
A New Antimony Distributors fo 


THE OSCAR NELSON COMPANY. 
































We invite your attention to a recent addition to our 
standard grades of Antimony Sulphuret. 


| 
NO. 7A | Shipments promptly from works 
Pure Antimony Pentasulphide containing 15-17% free | in Louisiana and West Virgin- 
sulphur. ia, and also from warehouse 
Seven reasons why you should use this product. 
eee ed | stocks in Cleveland. 
1. It is free from Calcium Sulphate. 
2. It will give a smoother texture. 
3. It has the greatest covering power. THE bf A Re HAW 
4 It will stand higher temperatures 
5. It will give a beautiful orange red color - the | D 
, | AN 


one most popular with the consumer. 
6. It will give a non blooming stock, - hence the G rele) D VW 4 N eG @) 

minimum amount of uncombined free sulphur | 

- therefore bette: aging. | 

| Cleveland 

It is inexpensive , 3 . ' 
| Chicago Philadeiphia New York 
Samples and quolations upon request. 


RARE METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY Hee Hee 
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BELLEVILLE, NEW JERSEY. 
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Magnesium Carbonate as a Compounding Material 
By H. W. Greider 


Industrial Fellow of the Mellon Institute of Industrial Research 
of the University of Pittsburgh 


This report presents in abstract form a consideration of the results of the experimental inves- 


tigation of magnesium carbonate as a compounding material for the rubber industry. 


The complete research will be published later in the year. 


IGHT carbonate of magnesia is a mineral filler to which 
it would appear the American rubber industry has not 
given the extended application in the compounding art 

which its exceptional properties seem to merit, whereas much 
larger amounts of this material are used in the compounding 
practice of European rubber manufacturers. By reason ot 
the fact that rubber compounding has developed along dit- 
ferent lines in this country, particularly with respect to the 
adoption of gas black as a compounding ingredient, the phy- 
sical properties imparted to rubber by magnesium carbonate 
have not been studied closely by many rubber compounding 
chemists. European compounders however, have not had gas 
black available in large quantities at a low price, as we have 
had for the past few years in this country, but have had light 
carbonate of and are, therefore, well aware of its 
value in many types of rubber compounds. 


magnesla 


An extended investigation of the physical properties and 
aging qualities of rubber compounded with light magnesium 
earbonate has been undertaken by the Mellon Institute of 
Industrial Research of the University of Pittsburgh for the 
Magnesia Association of America, and the results of the in- 
vestigation of this material during the past year are 
available to rubber technologists interested in the 
application of this material in their produets. 

Light which is the same substance 
chemically as the magnesia alba used in pharmaceutical pre- 
parations, such as “milk of magnesia,” is chemically a basic 
hydrated magnesium carbonate. Its composition has been as- 
sumed ordinarily to correspond to the chemical formula: 
4 MgCO: . Mg(OH): . 5 H:O, but more recent investigations 
have indicated that it does not have exactly this composition 
as manufactured by American producers, and seems to cor- 
respond more nearly in composition to such a formula as: 
11 MeCO: . 3 Mg (OH): 11 H:O. The raw material for the 
manufacture of this product is dolomite rock, of which there 
is an abundant supply convenient in location to the eastern 
markets and manufacturing centers of this country. It might 
also be manufactured from magnesite rock, except that the 
deposits of this material are mostly located on the Pacific 
Coast and the prohibitive freight rates prevent the hauling 
of the raw material for such great distances. The processes 
involved in the manufacture of the light carbonate are shown 
in graphic form on the flow sheet reproduced herewith. 


now 
W ho are 


carbonate of magnesia, 


Manufacture of Magnesium Carbonate 


The rock, which is a mixture of magnesium carbonate and 
caleium carbonate, is first calcined to drive off the carbon di- 
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oxide and leave the oxides, magnesium oxide (magnesia) and 
caleium oxide (lime). The caleined oxides are then suspended 
in water and hydrated by the action of the water on the mix- 
ture of oxides The carbon dioxide which was driven off in 
the calcination is then returned to this suspension of the hy- 
drated oxides under pressure. As a result of this treatment 
the caleium hydroxide is precipitated as calcium carbonate 
(chalk) and the magnesium hydroxide dissolves as magnesium 
acid carbonate, Mg (HCOs:)2 The precipitate of chalk is 
then removed by fileration and the solution of magnesium 
acid carbonate remaining is heated. The results in precip- 
itating the magnesium acid carbonate as basic magnesium 
carbonate, in a very bulky, finely-divided crystalline form, 
and the carbon dioxide is driven off from the solution. The 
magnesium carbonate precipitate is then removed from the 
liquor by filtration, is pressed, dried and carefully pulverived. 

Light magnesia will show, on samples free 
from hygroscopic moisture, an ignition loss (carbon dioxide 
and water) varying from about 54.5 to 56.8 per cent. It is 
very stable at ordinary temperatures, except toward the action 
of acids, which dissolve it, forming soluble magnesium salts. 
Its decomposition by heat does not begin until a temperature 
of 265 C. is reached, when the greater part of the combined 
water and small amounts of earbon dioxide will be slowly 
evolved. This temperature, 265°C., is considerably above that 
to which rubber may be safely subjected. 


carbonate of 


Magnesium carbonate is a chemical substance of which the 
composition varies with the method of its manufacture and 
with the conditions of precipitation, particularly the con- 
centration of the magnesium acid carbonate solution and the 
rate of heating, but when these are rigidly controlled, the 
composition will be quite constant. The. composition of sam- 
ples of the commercial material may vary somewhat with 
respect to its content of calcium carbonate, but if the man- 
ufacture of the product has been properly controlled, it 
should ordinarily contain no more than traces of iron oxide 
and alumina and should not show on analysis more than a 
small percentage of lime as calcium carbonate. 


Physical Properties 


Commercial light carbonate of magnesia is a dazzling white, 
extremely finely-divided, inert powder. The powder is very 
bulky, enclosing about seven times its own volume of air and 
has an absolute density of only 2.18, so that it weighs, unless 
compressed, only about 90 grams per liter or 5.5 pounds per 
eubie foot. The individual particles have a distinct acidular 
erystalline form and in the manufacturing process the ma- 
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terial aggregates itself in a very bulky snowflake-like form. 
When the carb te pulverized in the manutacturing pro- 
cess the teriag i fl e aggregatcs are practically con 
plete per ! of the individual crystals are 
ilso broke \\ oose powder is examined it does 
not ppear se tre fir divided. but o ibbine’ be 
tween the ( ee te iM complet ly mpa pable. A 
it disper rticles takes place in the incorpo 
if rhe r tieation o1 trie rupher mill 
Linder rhe ‘ ( owder 1s found to consist n ainlv 
of particles | meter « 1 micron or smaller, with 
som ‘ I} erage finenes ill depend upon 
thre ontre ot rie precipitatior process and upon the con 
pleter of the pulver on, and, henee, may varv somewhat 
n the products of different manufacturers. Dr. W. B. Wi 
gand has advanced the idea that if two reintforeing pigments 
show ipproximate equal reintoreing elfect in rubber, 
then thev must have approximately identical average particle 
S174 \ecepti th theory as representing the faets with 
reasonable accuras he experimental data obtained in the 
investigation of this material indieate that commercial light 
carbonate of magnesia has an average particle size at least 
ws tine and perhap omewhat finer, thar the best errades of 
zine OXIdeE 

The carbonate ; neal insoluble in water, only about 
0.035 em. of the oxide dissolving in liter of water. It 1s 
alkaline to thymolphthalein indicator when suspended in water 
and this alkalinity believed to account for its slight ae 
celerating netiot}l n tne vuical ration process 


Effect of Magnesium Carbonate on Rubber 


heht 


well 


The experimental compounding work using magne 


sium carbonate has shown that, as is already known to 


many rubber manufacturers, it belongs definitely in the class 


of compounding materials which behave as reinforeing pig 


ments In this group, the members of which are sometimes 
also designated as “active” rubber fillers, in contradistiction 
to those substances which only dilute the rubber and attenuate 


its physical properties in whatever proportion they may be 


are ineluded also gas black, zine oxide, lamp black 
erades The 


reinforeing general is that 


used, there 


and the finer ot pre pared clay. characteristic be- 


havior of piements in when used 


in suitable proportions they harden, stiffen and toughen the 
rubber in which the ire used, while at the same time increas 
me the tensile tre! t} nd total resilient energ\ capacity ol 


tive rubbe While eael filler exhibits its ow special phy 
sical character stics nm tre rubbe witl whiel It 18 compounded, 
the dewrree oft ent is cenerally heli ved TO be di 
rectly related to the neness of division of the particles ol 
the material, ( thie reintoreing ettect is a tunetior ot the 
mount of suriace rea exposed to the rubber by a unit vol 
ume ot the pigment, this ul t volume being expressed n terms 
ot the ibsolute det tv of the substance and not in terms of 
its apparent bull 

Magnesium carbonate has very pronounced stiffening and 


toughening effect upon rubber and when used in suitable pro 


portions it also considerably increases the tensile strength 
In rubber cured with 5.0 per eent. sulfur and containing a 
considerable excess of litharge as accelerator, to give a flat 


vuleanization period of 40 to 50 


(143°C.), the n 


volumes of 


state ot eure eurve ovel i 


minutes at 42 pounds steam pressurt iaXimum 


reintoreing effect w riven by Y magnesium car 


honate to 100 volumes of rubber. which corresponds to about 
21 parts by weight to 100 parts rubber. A 45-minute cure 
vas found to give the optimun prope rties to the stocks vul 
eanized under the above cor ditions, both with respect to ten 
sile strength and aging qualities With a pale erepe rubber 
basic mix having a tensile strength of 2575 pounds per square 
inch, the addition of 9 volumes of magnesium carbonate in 
ereased the tensile strength to 3000 pounds per square inch. 


elongation 


he 


ot magnesium ca 


ultimate as decreased by the same addition 


rbonate trom 


700 per cent. to 655 per cent., 
rubber whiel 


we 1] iLs harde 


giving a as appreciably stiffer and less resil 


ent, as was increased 


205 to 22%, 


The “tensile product” 


trom but the experimental evidence appears to 


sho'vy that while the “tensile product” may be a satisfactory 
means of evoluating rubber containing only coarse fillers, it 
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does not give a satisfactory index of the mechanical quality 
of rubber containing any appreciable proportion of reinfore- 
[It appears that 


effects is 


ing pigments, such as magnesium carbonate. 
the real significance of the 
by the application of the concept and method 
\\ legal d to the 


Wiegand, in 


resilient energy capacity 


reintoreing more ac 


curately shown 


tf W. B 


pacity. 


( study of total resilient energy ¢a- 
the deve'opment ot this theory, relates 
to the abi it\ ot the compounded 


rubber to abrasive wear. 

The energy 
capacity of 318 foot pounds per eubie ineh of the compounded 
magnesium car- 


increase 


resist 


basic mix deseribed above shows total resilient 


rubber while a stock containing 9 volumes of 
bonate shows 475 foot pounds energ\ capacity, or an 
ot 49 pe The strain 
pounded is fairly flat over the greater portion of its length and 


does not exhibit the high extensibility of the basic mix for th 


eent,. stress eurve tor rubber so com 


application of small stresses, in the lower portion of the curve. 
The behavior of rubber compounded with magnesium carbo- 
nate approaches accord with Hook’s law, that is, the stress 
is nearly proportional to the strain or deformation, more par- 
ticularly when larger proportions of the filler are used. Since 
the total energy of resilience is derived from the area between 
the stress-strain curve and the elongation axis, it is not dif- 
ficult to understand why rubber compounded with moderate 
magnesium carbonate high resilient 
energy because the stock has high tensile strength, 
high ultimate elongation and a reasonably flat stress-strain 
curve, hence, the area included in the projection of this curve 


proportions ol shows 


capacity, 


upon the elongation axis is large. The energy capacity of 
the rubber is, of course, not the only factor determining its 
ability to resist abrasive wear, but it ean hardly be doubted 
that high resilient energy is a valuable property in many 


technical rubber products and in this respect, therefore, mag 
may reasonably be expected to have a de 
finitely beneficial effeet upon compounded rubber. 


nesium carbonate 

In rubber compounded with magnesium carbonate the ten- 
sile strength does not ordinarily become less than that of th 
basic mix until 20 volumes of the filler have been added per 
100 volumes of rubber, which corresponds to about 46 parts 
by weight to 100 of rubber, and seme samples have been pre- 
pared containing 25 volumes of magnesium carbonate in 
which the tensile strength was approximately equal to that 
of the When still greater amounts of this filler 
are added the rubber falls off in tensile properties quite uni 
formly with increasing amounts of magnesium carbonate and 
the rubber becomes very stiff. The “tensile product” falls 
that of the basic mix when 15 volumes of the magne- 
sium carbonate have been added, which is readily explained 
by the great stiffening effect of this filler. The resilient en 
however, which is regarded by Wiegand as an 


basic mix. 


below 


ergy capacity, 
of resistance to abrasive wear, does not become less than 
until more than 25 magne 


hav eC been used. 


inde: 
that of 


sium carbonate 


the basie mix volumes of 


Cannot be Used as White Pigment 


Although magnesium earbonate is a powder which exhibits 
an intense whiteness, it has practically no covering power in 
rubber and cannot, therefore, be used as a white pigment to 
product. This is, however, not a serious disad- 
vantage, when the reinforcing effect of magnesium car 
bonate is desired, a white color may very easily be produced 
by the addition to the compound of suitable quantities of some 
other white pigment, such as lithopone, barytes or zine oxide. 
The reason for the lack of covering power of magnesium c¢ar- 
bonate is that its index of refraction is very close to that of the 
rubber in which it is incorporated. The very interesting observ- 


make a white 


since, 


ation has been made that rubber compounded with 20 volumes 
of magnesium carbonate and cured with sulfur only, without 
litharge or other accelerators, is nearly as translucent, until 
made opaque by “blooming,” as rubber containing no filler 
whatever. This property of the pigment may be made use of 
in preparing colored rubber articles, where a reinforcing fil- 
ler is required and it is desired to use one which will not mask 
the pigment used for coloring, making necessary the use of a 
larger amount of an expensive color. Due to the fact that 
magnesium carbonate has itself a very low density, 2.18, rub- 
ber compounded with this filler will have a low specific gravity. 








= 





carried 
hysiecal Testing Committee, Rubber Division of the Amer- 
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many rubber products, particularly those intended for per- 
nal use, such as drug sundries, boots, shoe soles and heels, 
s is a desirable property, especially when the rubber so 
npounded also has high tensile properties, resilience and re- 
tance to wear. 

[he advisibility of using light magnesium carbonate as an 
rredient of any particular type of rubber compound will, 
course, need to be determined by experiment after a study 
the fundamental properties imparted to rubber by this 
er. The use of the material as a compounding ingredient 
s two limitations. The first is that, since the maximum re- 
orcing effect both with respect to tensile strength and re- 
ient energy is given by the addition of only 21 parts by 
ight of the filler to 100 parts of rubber, it will not be most 
mon.cal to use this filler for its reinforcing effect in greater 
oportions than that, unless it is especially desired to prepare 
very stiff rubber. Unless the price of rubber becomes again 


ery much higher than that now prevailing, magnesium car- 


mate would hardly be used as a diluent to cheapen the pro- 


luct, especially when there are many other less expensive ma- 
terials, such as clay, barytes, fossil 


flour and precipitated 


halk, which will serve that purpose equally well without pro- 


lucing any reinforcing effect. 


Imparts a High Permanent Set 


lhe second limitation of the use of magnesium caarbonate 


es in the fact that this material inparts high permanent set 


rubber. This quality seems to be intimately related to the 


act that the magnesium carbonate particles are quite definite- 


When the permanent set test is 
the method recommended by the 


crystalline in eharacter. 
out according to 


n Chemical Society, it is found that 9 volumes of the filler 








A Dotomire Rock Quarry. 
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will produce a permanent set in the rubber of 23.0 per cent., 
while if 20 volumes of the filler are used, the set which re- 
sults is 30.0 per cent. This high permanent set effect is 
ord narily explained by assuming that when the compounded 
rubber is placed under stress the crystals of magnesium car 
bonatée shift their positions and readjust themselves in the 
rubber, due to the poor bonding between the crystal faces and 
the rubber matrix, so that when the stress is removed the new 
orientation of the particles prevents the rubber returning 
to its original length and conformation. With larger pro- 
portions of filler there may be an actual interlocking of the 
crystals which operates to produce the permanent set 
served. 


ob- 


The property of imparting high permanent set, is, of course, 
a disadvantage in some types of rubber compounds, but it 
operates to limit the proportion of magnesium carbonate 
which may be advantageously used, rather than to prohibit 
its use altogether. The extremely interesting possibility pre- 
sents itself that the crystalline character of magnesium car 
bonate may perhaps be modified by the introduction of cer- 
tain changes in the precipitation process, resulting in obtain- 
ing a material of less pronounced crystalline character and 
perhaps a'so in a finer state of division, in which case it is 
reasonable to believe that the reinforcing effect in rubber 
would be considerably enhanced and the permanent set re- 
duced at the same time 


Results of the Study of Vulcanized Compounds 


Some extremely interesting and significant results have been 
obtained in the study of the physical properties of vulean- 
ized compounds containing mixtures of reinforcing pigments 
such as magnesium carbonate, zine oxide and gas black in 
the basic mix previously described. An experimental study of 








DoLoMITE IS THE COMMERCIAL SOURCE OF MAGNESIA 
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strength than was found to be the case with similar sampl: 
The aging qualities of the san 


with mixtures of zine oxide and 
rbonate, each stock containing a total of 20 vol- 


pounded 





compounded with zine oxide. 
ples compounded with mixtures of zine oxide and magnesiu: 














































































































































































































































umes filler, for the purpose of comparing the effects of these 
. . 
twe rs, | hown that magnesium carbonate gives tensile carbonate were satisfactory, even under this severe test, espe 
trength and resilient energy capacity equal to that obtained cially when not over one-third of the zine oxide was replace 
Ise « equal volume of zine oxide, while mixtures by the carbonate. 

of these f fillers give slightly higher values for these pro A similar comparison of the physical properties impart 
perties thar en either material is used alone. The magne to rubber in the same litharge-crepe rubber basic mixi1 

im carbonate stock and the stocks containing the larger pro has been made between magnesium carbonate and gas blac 
portions of this filler in mixtures with zine oxide are quite having 25 volumes total filler in each compound, in whi 
appreciably — stit ease it was four 
fer and harder that the valu 
than = the stock ' obtained for te: 
containing zin<« sile strength we) 
therefore, magne approximately tl 
oxide alone. Wit} same for th 
respect to the two fillers. Tl 
stiffening effect, gas black, hoy 

DOLOMITE ROCK CoKe — ‘ 

' at “ver, gave a ve! 
sium carbonate CaCO, Meco cansen 4ASu evel gave ( 
has a greater re much stiffer ar 
inforeing effect less resilient rul 
in rubber’ than ber than the mag 
does zine oxide nesium ecarbonat 
The very import . in this litharge 
ant observatior / SLAKING SATURATING pale crepe rubh 
was also made, ent ty Coen at COT basic mix. Wit 

Ca(Ow), . ACOs+Ma(HCOs),+ 
that, although the smoked sheet « 
stock containing é fine para rublh 
BURNT ROCK ACOs PRECIPITATE , = 4 
only zine oxide k~ M60 NITROGEN AND _ sabh Srarnere an entirely diffe 
showed a perman EXCESS CO, ent stress-strai 
ent set value ol | curve may | 
J-- Water : A 
12.0 per cent and * BY obtained and tl 
the magnesiul relation betwe« 
, ' BOILING ae te 
carbonate STOCK w FILTERING T h « reintorel 
showed 8.5 pel pte eltects obtain 
cent set, the valu with these tv 
for the propert ‘ fillers may 
ot the rubber did [Bor ED LIQUOR in somewhat diffe 
: WITH PRECIPITATE : 
not rise above ,.., DRYING | ent, which mi 
17.0 per cent wi v _ o/ SP also be the ca 
til half the ni ae mt : vhen organic a 
ASBESTOS FIBRE 
Oxide in = the 10% to \5% eelerators al 
compound had “™ used in the eur 
been replaced b y y process instead 
+ ° rt . 2 ny) . 
magnesium ear , >/| htharge. For « 
] | BASK ORAT ” MOULDING en “ ‘ 
bonate. | CARBONATE OF | 65 ee AMO CACO ample the stres 
Investigation of Bal eases vabbdeans cnarucal.y | strain eurve tf 
VIDED re nares : h 
the aging qua oF USES fine para rub 
ities ol rubbel 2 & HO WHITING containing 20 vi 
: ' MACHINING CHALK > oy 
compounded ith vy TO SHAPE AND FACE POWDER umes ol wi 
| r SIZE DRUGS ' : , , 
magnesium Cal ot EXACT SIZ acricucrumac | / black, is foun 
, —— ume, ETC /Y . . {ft , 
pbonate and vitl ALCINING sneueen be entirely diffe 
+ Mo Co 5 M60 ah2 SH,0 r fy th: 
mixtures of ag \ +Heat=sMcO+ en irom a 
nesium earbonate \ S092 * 620 “ - r. volume ol 9 
and zim OXI | given by the sal 
showed that wit! black in a pa 
respect to aging ' erepe basic mi 
qualities this fil a Es with respect t 
; ° 
ler com pares | Z tensile strengti 
, Lis — yr GHT CALCIN MAGN A ALBA bs mnie ’ 2 
tavorabl wit! Pure MiGo . ' a : ultimate — 
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air, the zine oxide pounded. T he 


stocks and n iwnesium carbonate stocks aged almost exactly 
Under the effect of weathering for 60 days, exposed 


to the sun, during the summer and unprotected from the at- 


the same 
mosphere (a very severe test), the samples which were heavily 
with magnesium carbonate developed a certain 
amount of visible surface checking, so that the tensile values 
fell off somewhat more than was the case with zine oxide. With 
the samples containing less than 15 volumes magnesium carbo- 
nate, however, this surface cracking was not in evidence and 
the samples did not greater part of their tensile 


compounded 


lose a 


same sort of differences will, of course, be exhibited by mag 
nesium carbonate, zine oxide and other reinforcing pigments 
when compounded in different types of rubber. 

Because it had been found that the maximum reinforcing 
effect was produced by 9 volumes magnesium carbonate pe! 
100 of rubber, comparison was made with equal volumes of 
zine oxide and gas black and with mixtures of these three pig 
ments in the same basic mix, the total filler in each compound 
being 9 volumes. It was found that carbon black gave thé 
highest tensiles, magnesium carbonate next and zine oxid: 
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xt. The resilient energy capacities were in the same order. 
he most significant effect observed in the case of mixtures 
these three fillers was that the highest tensile value, 3200 
unds per inch, and the greatest resilient energy 
pacity, 540 faat pounds, an inerease of 66 per cent over the 
mixture of 6 volumes gas black 
d 3 volumes magnesium carbonate. 

prevailing 


square 
si¢ mix, was given by a 


\t present prices magnesium carbonate com- 





{merican 


N view of the continued depression in the rubber market, 
| the present low price of rubber which is approximately 
one-third of the price in 1920, the claims that rubber 
tex is a material for paper making are interesting to rubber 
growers. Experiments have been conducted by Frederick Kaye, 
A.R.C.S., and he has patented his process. If this process is 
adopted the manufacturers of paper will give a great stimu- 
lus to two industries, the plantation industry will have an 
entirely new use found for the product of its fertile rubber 
trees, and a demand will be set up for large supplies of rub 
ber latex, so that the output of rubber in this form should 
eventually rival that of the shipments of coagulated and 
sheeted rubber as used in ordinary manufacturing processes. 





[It will not be a difficult matter with the present scientific 
staff in the East to standardize the methods of preservation, 
packing and despatch of the latex to all paper making coun 
tries. This new process should appeal to the manufacturers 
of paper particularly on account of the fact that it will 
greatly cheapen the cost of production and in addition to this 
it is claimed that the qualities of paper made from the rubber 
The preparation of rubber 
latex for paper making will not be nearly so difficult, as the 
preparation of pulp, nor will it take so long a time. And it 
s further claimed that the increase in strength of paper made 
production 


latex will be greatly improved. 


ron rubber latex will allow quicker speed ot 


on the papel making machine, 
Naturally, if the paper made from rubber latex is produced 
present, the 


Books, fo 


cheaper and in greater quantities than at cost 
beneficially effected. 


beeause of the 


will be 
example, can be produced cheaper 
durability and very high folding number of thick paper and 
containing rubber latex, 


of other articles 


greater 


boards made from various fibres, but 
and it give splendid material for book-binding. This 
aterial ean be dyed in the beater. It has a greatly improved 
exture, pleasant to the touch and to handle generally. It is 
paper makers that remade paper 


will 


renerally acknowledged by 
is weaker than paper made from fresh material, and that each 
time the stuff is remade, the quality goes down. In compar 
son, it is claimed that the use of rubber latex in the remade 
material will give out many qualities much superior to paper 
ade from fresh fibres by the ordinary paper making pro- 
It is thought, too, that by the application of rubber 
paper making kinds will 
be produced in paper mills to take the place of animal leather, 
linoleum, and even textile fabries. If this proves the 
ise there should be a hig demand for rubber latex with the 
natural increase in rubber producing and the general benefii 


ePSSeCS, 


tex to processes, new of goods 


irpets, 


to the entire rubber trade. 

Mr. Kaye claims in his process that the effect of some fibres 
the quality of the paper produced containing small 
quantities of rubber even very much less than 1 per cent upon 

e weight of dried paper, is to put the rubber paper a great 

eal higher in physical qualities than that of paper made from 
he same fibres by the usual Experiments were 
ade to show that with an ordinary fibre made into a paper 
mtaining 0.1 per cent, (one-tenth of one per cent) of rubber, 
he product had a folding number of 5,000 to 6,000 and a 
strength two to three times that of the same material 


pon 


pre CESSES, 


nsile 
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pares favorably as a compounding ingredient, on the basis 
of the cost per unit of reinforcing effect. 

In the light of this knowledge of the valuable properties 
imparted to rubber by magnesium carbonate, as indicated in 
the above outline of the experimental investigation, it seems 
evident that further study of this material will surely enable 
the American rubber industry to find a more extended appli 
cation for it in its compounding practice. 


Possibilities of Rubber Latex in Paper Manutacture 
By Wade Blackard 


Vice Consul, Singapore, Straits Settlements 


made without rubber. But with a rubber content of about 
0.75 per cent the folding number reached 14,500, while the 
same fibre made in the usual manner had a folding number 
ot 30. 

Another fibre beaten for half the usual time made into a 
paper containing one per cent of rubber had a folding num- 
ber of 72,500, and a tensile strength of 81 pounds for a strip 
one inch wide, equal to 5,600 pounds per square inch or about 
twice the strength of a well vulcanized rubber compound, such 
as is used in motor tires, ete. The bursting strength was over 
10 pounds for a thickness of one-tenth of a millimeter. The 
above are examples of rubber latex paper without any after- 
vuleanization. 

It is possible that vulcanization will not be necessary for 
the rubber latex paper though it is probable that certain 
classes of goods may contain large quantities of rubber and 
after-vuleanization might be an advantage. It has been found 
that the latex can be so treated that a sort of self-vuleanization 
will be brought about in the paper, the strength of the rubber 
paper increasing gradually as time goes on. In conjunction 
with this experiment the recent tests as to the effect of small 
quantities of moisture in retarding the deterioration of rubber 
are interesting. For the small quantity of moisture which is 
natural in paper may be a very material help in the preser- 
vation of the qualities that rubber paper possesses. 

If this process of paper making from rubber latex proves 
to be a commercial success then rubber trade in the East may 
certainly expect a big increase in the demand for crude rubber. 
In the United States alone, the high price of paper and the 
constantly diminishing supplies of pulp-wood have made the 
future production of paper in large quantities an acute 
question. If paper can be made from rubber latex cheaper 
with more durable qualities and a more pleasing appearance, 
then instead of negotiating with Canada for pulp-wood, we 
will find the large paper buyers and paper mills of the United 
States placing their orders for paper material with the rubber 
growers of the Straits Settlements and the Federated Malay 
States, which produce the greater part of the world’s rubber 
supply. 


Recovering Vulcanized Rubber Waste 


The prin iple of the process is based on the fixation of the 
sulphur released from the vulcanized rubber during the treat 
solution materials 
be dissolved Both 
action 


suitable 
whieh will therein. 
high temperature and The 
takes place in the presence of 5 per cent of an aromatie amine. 


ment by the use of an 
combine therewith or 


aqueous 


pressure are employed. 


Acceleration of Vulecanization 


This process depends upon the use of a double accelerator 


which is not by any means a new development. Paranitro- 


sodimethvl aniline is used as the accelerator or homologues ot 
the same and likewise an aromatie base or substance which 
ean form it during the process of vuleanization. (see German 


Patent No. 325.306. ) 








The Rubber Division of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce 


By P. L. Palmerton, Chief 


organization and 


FENUE purpose back of the 
tin hublhe Division of the 


operation ol 


Bureau of Foreign and 


iM ‘ ( eres to place before the rubber goods 
porter e Unit States the facilities of the Bureau in 
wrder that ! receive the benefit of the Government’s 
ooperation Under the direct supervision of specialists 
brought tre ( dust! into the Bureau, it 1s proposed to 
use eve t ‘ it Department ot Commeree for the 
rreatest possible advantage of interested companies, and, in 
addition to ¢ new facilities and directing the old, 
‘ riper ‘ ‘ et tire passes 
Contact with the Industry 
It has been said that the Bureau has been handicapped in 
doing the great rood for American business through lack of 
svmpathetic contact th the many industries it was trying to 
aid. This contact will, in truth, furnish the general guidance 
for the Bureau’s effort Accordingly, the Rubber Division 
has, through its period of organization, made but slight an 
nouncement of its plar It was felt that whatever plans 


vere made should be subject to the approval and amendment 
of the industry Accompanied by a questionnaire, a tentative 
provral rece submitted to 600 rubber companies of 
the United States, and it is from their returning comment, 
as well as personal contact in some eases, that the plans tor 
the division have been evolved. The foreign trade interest 
of the rubber industry is well centered in the Rubber Asso 
elation of America (I In« with which the Rubber Division 
closely cooperates. The chief of the division has been made 
an ex officio member of the executive committee of the foreign 
trade division of the association and will accordingly attend 


al] their n where will be 


gathered first-hand 


cetings in the future as in the past, 
nformation on problems and needs of the 


association 


Character of Information Supplied 


bs re 


informational 


The 


heen largely an 


Bureau of gn and Domestic Commerce has always 


agency to American 
irkets It 


rtment for the exporting business of the United 


companies 


interested in foreign mi: has in a measure been the 


research depa 
States, because such work is really the basis of foreign trade 
the Rubber Division holds its most 


tion to be that of supplying authoritative trade 


development \ceordingly, 


Importar t turn 


information to the United States companies who desire to ex 


port rubber produet The souree for much of this infoma 
tional service the investigations and reports ol the foreign 
representatives of the Government, including commercial 
attaches, trade commissioners, and consular officers. 

The informational files of the Rubber Division, which are 
ilways at the command of the rubber companies of the United 
States, are grouped under a territorial elassification into five 
main parts for each country, as follows 

Informational Files 

Importat rupober ¢ nds Import STAatIStics, showing 
sourees: customs duties levied: loeal manutacturers: foreign 
competitors in the trade; general observations. 

Ti ( Import statistics on casings, tubes, 
and solid owing sources; automotive population (pas 
senver « otor trucks, motor eyeles) ; rate of car importa 
tio types e equipment used; competitive makes of 
tires offered; road conditions; automobile and tire importers; 
tire repair mate market; general observations. 

Vecha ) } ds market. Import statisties on belt 
ing, hose, and packn ete., showing sourees; agricultural ac 
tivities and equipment; manutacturing activities and equip- 
ment; mining activities and equipment; railway mileage and 


industrial activities; mechanical rubbe 


reneral observations. 


equipment; other 
coods Importe rs; 


rubber 


ng and footwear market.—Import statistics « 
footwear, rain clothing, and soles and heels, shown 
climatie conditions; purchasing power and habits « 4 
and elothing.- 

Import statisti: 


showing sourees; purcha 


SsOUrces ; 
inhabitants; 

Rubber 
on rubber sundries and other items, 
the inhabitants; 
general observations. 


iunporters of footwear 


market. 





sundrie s and 8 pec altr S 


ing habits ot importers of sundries a1 
specialties ; 

The Impression must not be given that the files are compl 
Information on these subjects th 
has heretofore come in has been more or less irregular. Whi 
order and carefully check: 
accuracy The next 
from the department or consular representatives abroad t! 
necessary information to supplement that already on hand 


in all the parts indicated. 


ever is available has been put in 


for and completeness. step is to secu 





Getting Information to the Trade 


The Rubber Division disseminates the information which 
collects and prepares through various media, such as Coy 
Reports, eonfidential circulars mailed direct to 
panies on the exporters’ index, newspapers and trade journa 
inquiries, 
trades, and 


merce Col 


answer to 
and 


specific 
the 


correspondence in 
eontact the 
manuals. 

In eonnection with receiving the confidential cireulars jus 
mentioned, the importance of American rubber 
enrolling themselves in the Bureau’s exporters’ index shou! 
be stressed, since only through enrollment can they be assuré 
receipt of such confidential reports or actual trade opportun 
No charge is made for this service, but it is reserved f« 
The delivery of reports and opportu: 
has already started, and 
rubber-goods exporters. Specif 


person: 


between division loose-le: 


compant 


ties. 
American firms only. 
ities without special requests 
finding among the 
inquiries from the trade are solicited and will be answeré 
promptly and carefully. 

The manual 
part of the division’s service. 
and distributed in sections, each of which will deal with 
particular foreign market. The information contained there 
will be in the same order as shown above for the division’ 
filing system, and in fact will be a condensation of the i 
formation in the files. form, the differer 
sections will be ready to receive corrective or supplement: 
sheets at any time, such sheets to be furnished by the divisio 


tavor 


is expected to become a valuabli 
The manual will be prepare: 


loose leaf 


Being in loose-leaf 


either periodically or as thev become necessary. 


Other Sources of Information 


Information on rubber-goods markets will not be draw 
altogether from the foreign representatives of the Commer 
and State Departments. Many foreign countries offer rubber 
trade journals that are worthy of careful reading, since th 
deal intimately with their loeal or near-by markets. Autom: 
tive journals will also be used to supplement the rubber-trad: 
journal list. The official publications « countri¢ 


will be studied for Import and export statistics that refer t 


f various 


rubber products, because they are found valuable as market 
guides. Lastly, special foreign investigations will be under 
taken by a representative of the division. The market 
receiving this special attention will be important ones, a1 
their selection will be made with the advice of the trade. 


Other Governmental Help 


As the representative of the rubber industry in the Di 
partment of Commerce, the Rubber Division will the 


exporters of that industry in establishing and maintainin: 


aid 


al 
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contact with other governmental agencies. Prominent among 
these are certain technical divisions of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce that offer very helpful services but 
which are pleased to have the cooperation of the appropriate 
commodity specialists. The Divisions of Commercial Laws, 
Foreign Tariffs, Commercial Intelligence, Statisties, and 
Transportation are equipped to give aid to exporters on 
definite problems. Each of these divisions is cooperating with 
the Rubber Division in the preparation of the monographs 
which the last-named division will issue. The Division of 
Commercial Laws stands ready to aid United States exporters 
in any legal aspects of their foreign trade. The Commercial 
Intelligence Division is able to supply names and information 
about importers in all countries, and the other divisions named 
offer valuable services well indicated by their names. In dis- 
cussing problems or questions with any of these divisions the 
Rubber Division will try to lend to the discussion the rubber 
goods exporters’ view-point. When any question or problem 
presented to the Rubber Division calls for the attention of any 
of the divisions named, the proper contact will be established 
immediately for the exporter. The division will also work in 
connection with other governmental agencies in seeing that 
the interests of the United States rubber industry are pro- 
tected in all markets where discrimination is proposed. 


Competition in Foreign Workers 


In addition to its other activities the Rubber Division will 
concern itself with specific problems of the industry. The 
present competitive situation makes desirable the collection of 
comparative price reports on certain rubber items from prom- 
inent markets and the work will accordingly be undertaken. 

The activities and methods of foreign competitors in the 
trade will be closely examined, largely through special in- 
vestigations by a trade commissioner from the division or by 
general representatives of the Department of Commerce. 

The opposition to the straight-side tire in certain markets 
makes it necessary to explain the real advantages of that type 
of tire. There is an insistent call for crude -rubber statistics, 
and a better system of collecting such statisties will be needed. 

The activities of the division will depend in the final analy- 
sis upon the demands made upon it. Whatever its service, 
the basis for it will be accurate trade information, and the 
facilities of the Bureau are accordingly being lined up to 
provide that foundation. The guidance will come from the 
trade, amending and supplementing the tentative plans as 
stated herein. All suggestions and questions are welcome, 
whether they concern the work of the Rubber Division as a 
whole or just the individual business of the inquirer. 


Rubber Proves Best Cold Storage Packing 


Aeeording to special London correspondence of the Phil- 
adelphia Public Ledger what is claimed to be an absolutely 
new use for rubber as a non-conductor of heat for cold 
storage chambers has been discovered in the National Physical 
Laboratory. 

The problem which the laboratory considered was to find a 
form of packing that would further increase the heat resisting 
qualities of the ordinary vacuum chamber. Insulation, with 
eonerete blocks, pitch pine, fiber from the euealyptus tree, 
bricks made of paper, packing taken from a warship after 
fourteen years’ service, cork plaster and special earth de- 
posits were among the materials tested. 

The most successful results, however, were obtained with 
rubber expanded by gas into a highly cellular form. It 
was found that by packing the cold chamber with this material 
the amount of heat that got through from the outside was 
lower than in the ease of cork or any other substance studied 
in the course of the investigation. 

Only one and a half times the amount of heat passed 
through the rubber over that which would have been the ease 
had the insulator been a perfect vaeuum—a condition impos- 
sible of attainment—-while the weight of the cellular rubber 
is onlv about one-half of an equal amount of slab cork. The 
xpanded rubber is prepared by vulcanization under gaseous 
pressure amounting to as much as 100 atmospheres. 
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Insulated Wire and Cable Standardization 

Insulated wires and cables constitute the biggest single 
item of manufactured electrical devices and machinery, their 
value being about 17 per cent of the total value of all such 
equipment. 

Many engineering societies and commercial organizations 
have issued standard specifications for them which have come 
into very general use. Indeed, at the present time there are 
something like fifteen such specifications in wide use in the 
United States. 

All of these specifications, however, are made to apply to 
specific industrial uses and little has been done to coordinate 
them. It has, therefore, become a matter of concern to both 
manufacturers and users of wire to bring about some coordin- 
ation, with the idea of establishing a definite set of American 
Standards. 

The first step toward this was taken last winter when the 
following ten engineering societies and other public organi- 
zations agreed to act as Sponsors, under the auspices of the 
American Engineering Standards Committee, for a compre- 
hensive standardization of electric wires and cables for other 
than telephone and telegraph use: 

American Electric Railway Association, American Institute 
of Electrical Engineers, American Railway Engineering Asso- 
ciation, American Society for Testing Materials, Associated 
Manufacturers of Electrical Supplies, Association of Edison 
Iiluminating Companies, Association of Railway Electrical 
Engineers, National Board of Fire Underwriters, National 
Electric Light Association, National Fire Protection Asso 
ciation. 

These organizations enlisted the cooperation of several 
others, and created a comprehensive group of committees to 
handle the work. The other cooperating organizations are: 

Associated Bell Telephone Companies, Electrie Power Club, 
Society of Automotive Engineers, U. S. Dept. of Commerce, 
U. S. Dept. of Navy, U. S. Dept. of War. 

The first meeting of the Sectional Committee was held at 
the headquarters of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers on Friday, December 6, 1921. At this meeting, a 
formal plan of organizations and procedure were adopted, 
officers elected, and the work definitely launched. 

There are twelve technical committees to which specific 
phases ot the work have been assigned. Like the Sectional 
Committee itself they are organized under the representation 
plan; that is, they are made up of representatives designated 
by the various organizations concerned in the particular sub- 
ject with which each committee deals. These committees with 
their chairman are as follows: 

Definitions, W. A. Del Mar; Copper Conductors, J. A. 
Capp; Stranding, H. A. Morss; Rubber Insulation, F. M. 
Farmer; Impregnated Paper Insulation, D. W. Roper; Var- 
nished Cloth Insulation, L. L. Elden; Magnet Wire, R. W. 
Longley; Fibrous Coverings, C. B. Martin; Metallic Cover- 
ings, W. I. Middleton; Standard Make Ups, C. A. Greenidge; 
Export, W. S. Clark; Weatherproof, Heat Resisting and 
Similar Materials, 

The officers of the Sectional Committee and other members 
of the executive committee are: chairman, W. A. Del Mar, 
Chief Engineer, Habirshaw Electric Cable Co.; vice chairman, 
E. B. Meyer, Asst. Chief Engineer, Public Service Electrie 
Co. of New Jersey; secretary, F. J. White, Eelectrical En 
gineer, Okonite Company, 501 Fifth Avenue, New York; 
F. M. Farmen, Chief Engineer, Electrical Testing Laborator- 
ies; Dean Harvey, Engineer in Charge of Materials Section, 
Westinghouse Elee. & Mfg. Co.; E. B. Katte, Chief En- 
gineer, Electric Traction, New York Central Railroad Co.; 
Dana Pieree, National Board of Fire Underwriters. 

The task before this Sectional Committee is one of the 
largest yet undertaken under the ausipees of the American 
Engineering Standards Committee. The total number of en- 
vineers participating in the work is over one hundred and 
thirty, and the list includes most of the men who have achieved 
distinction in the field of wire and cable engineering. 


According to German Patent No. 307,173 textile fabries are 
impregnated with rubber by subjecting them either before or 
after vulcanization to a pressure of several atmospheres at 
temperatures varying from 30 to 50 devrees. 
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f om pounding Rubber with Glue necessitv ot recuttine’ the rubber atte he sti ip has set. The 
< ce the deve pment ceelerators, the need of obtaining eh with the aid ot whieh this operation 1s effected is 
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we made, then the quai ot the rubber produced therefrom COREE on om produced by & Cirerenes peed between 
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n vulcanization is not of the highest for in some parts of the 
irticle the rubber n not have been vulcanized to the proper Cotton Situation in Egypt 
degre Therefore, any neé process which undertakes the ; , 
admixture of m Giller ind other ingredients with rubber. Cotton has fallen in price in Egypt to such an extent that 
must tal this fact into consideration and mak provisions the Gove rnment has ordered the restriction as to tuture plant- 
Saw securing tha mat ev homogeneity in the mixture ine, which amount to a two-thirds eut in the 1920-1921 season, 

The process in questior ee | nited States Patent No. to be extended to the 1921-1922 and 1922-1923 seasons. The 
1,400,231) is concerned with the obtaining of a homogeneous ¢Xportations of cotton to the United States fron Egypt were 
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perature for suel ength of time as to give the desired Price can be obtained for it. 
results without injurying the product in any way The heat Incorporating Fibers with Rubber 
causes the plasticization of the glue in conjunction with the 
rubber itself and the former is disseminated uniformly French Patent No. 515,545 1s concerned ith a process Ol 
throuchout the rubber mass Another feature of the process Causing various animal, vegetable and mineral fibers to be 

that the ‘ier present in the batch is volatilized at the ten incorporated properly with rubber Due to the colloidal 
perature of the operation, so that the rubber mixture ean be nature of the product, rubber does not impregnate the fiber 
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agent thont the neces ‘ ore inarv drving ‘ amorphous substanee which will both impregnate the rubber 

\ mixer of the Werner Pfleiderer tvpe is used and there ar properly and form a fast combination with the rubber itself. 
placed therein about 70 parts of rubber and 27.5 parts of such a substance has been found in the product that is obtained 

ir dried glue rhe mixture kneaded in the mixer and as a When sulphur and oil of turpentine are heated together at 
result of the ver vigorous tearing and kneading action that 140 degrees | When the heating is completed, the fiber is 
goes on therein. the temperature risés and in a verv short mpregnated with the hot solution and then the rubber solution 
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circulated through the 1 é o as to keep the temperature 

helow 300 decrees |] When the mixing is completed, the mass P. Schridrowitz, in British Patent No. 166,731, has patented 
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Treating Rubber in the “Tubing Machine” Vulcanized Articles from Textile Fibers and Paper 

In the ufacture rubber treads for tires, the rubber Turpentine is heated with sulphur i vessel, provided 
is squeezed throug! tub machine” and the strip of ith a reflux condenset The temperature is kept at 140 
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shrink: ecurat the result that in making allowan this molten mass 1 then rubber is added and the entire mass 
for it if avs underestimated purpose which means that s vuleanized 
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nttis : Regenerating Used Rubbe: 

The Firestone Tire & Rubber e been assigned United Various sorts of rubber refuse and wast: treated witl 
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the overcor ! t! ‘ I s accomplished by placing not The process s conducted nm al auto nerel t he 
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stock as it sues fro he tubn machine and betore it 1s cut claimed that the use of high pressures and hich ten perature 
to leneth n this ? nr weurate euttine is obtained rives verv desirable results For further details the ader is 
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The Colloid Mill and the Rubber Industry 


By Ismar Ginsberg, B.Sc., Chem. Eng. 


For the past six months foreign literature, the literature of 
England, France and Germany, has been replete with numer- 
ous references to a machine, invented in Germany by Hermann 
Plauson and manufactured by the world-known German 
machinery house, Emil Passburg of Berlin. This machine is 
called the “Colloid Mill” and is intended to reduce any and 
all materials to the state of a colloidal dispersion by mechan- 
eal means. The claims made for this important invention 
have been very great indeed. Practically no important branch 
of chemical industry has been overlooked in extending the 
application of the colloid mill. It appears that experiments 
have been conducted by the inventor along most diversified 
lines with uniform universal Basing their action 
probably on the adage that “where there is a lot of smoke, 
there is always sure to be some fire,” certain interests in this 
country, so it is understood, have acquired the American 
rights to the machine and are checking up the various claims 
made for it by careful experimentation. Before long it is 
hoped that these results will be published. 

The colloid mill has tremendous significance for the rubber 
maker. If the machine is actually practical and will do the 
work, it is likely to revolutionize the rubber industry. The 
German rubber industry has apparently taken the matter up 
seriously, and recently the well-known German rubber tech- 
nologist, Dr. Ditmar, carried out some important experiments 
with the colloid mill. French chemists have been following 
up the matter closely and correctly state that the claims are 
neither to be rejected in their entirety as impossible, nor are 
they to be accepted with too much credulity in the practicality 
of the machine. But, the matter certainly deserves our atten- 
tion and the possibility of its eventually assuming even a 
part of the significance claimed for it as far as the rubber 
industry is concerned warrants our spending a little time in 
deseribing the machine and what, it is said, it can do for the 
rubber manufacturer. 

Rubber is perhaps the most important of the industrial 
colloids. It belongs to that substances which are 
colloidal by nature, in contradistinetion to another class which 
is non-colloidal naturally but which can be converted into the 
colloidal state by various methods. Other members of the 
first class are various resins, gelatine and glue, agar-agar and 
various other natural and artificial substances. The second 
class includes a large number of substances, among which 
there are many that are used in the compounding and vul- 
eanization of rubber, such as sulphur, oxide of zine, graphite 
and other pigments, chalk, ete. Generally each substance can 
exist in both the solid and liquid condition as a colloid. 
Rubber latex from the tree represents the liquid condition of 
the colloid, or as it is called the colloid sol, and the erude 
rubber, as it comes into the rubber mill, produced by the 
coagulation of the latex, is the solid or gel state of the colloid. 
In the rubber factory a colloid gel is being worked with and 
it will be evident to all at the very start that different results 
would naturally be obtained when compounding with the 
rubber gel fillers and vuleanizing agents in the colloidal con- 
dition. 

The machine called the colloid mill is merely a grinding 
apparatus for disintegrating the solid substance in the liquid 
medium, usually water. The mill is made in two forms, the 
impact and the friction type. The principle on which the 
mill works is very simple. The regular type of pulverizers 
grind the material suspended in air. These mills work very 
nicely up to a fineness of about a hundredth of millimeter, 
but beyond that they will not grind. The reason assigned for 
this is that the air forms a cushion between the fine particles 
and absorbs the shock received by the solid matter from the 
teeth of the grinder. This degree of fineness is really very 
high but it falls far short of the fineness of a colloid which is 
about one hundredth of a Mu or one hundred thousandth of a 
millimeter. 

Up to the present time colloidal solutions were made by 


success. 


elass of 
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different chemical and electrochemical methods, but these 
processes are not applicable to large scale production and 
moreover they are very expensive and can be used only in 
making various colloidal drugs, such as colloidal mercury, 
silver, iron, ete., which are consumed in small quantities only 
and whose effects are so remarkable in the treatment of disease 
that any price within reason can be obtained for them. The 
conversion of matter into the colloidal state by mechanical 
means and its application to large scale production of colloids 
are the novel developments introduced by Plauson in his col- 
loid mill. This apparatus grinds the material, say chalk, in 
a water suspension after it has first been pulverized as finely 
as possible in the regular grinding apparatus. 

The impact type of mill is shown in figure 1. The mill 
works continuously. The material enters at 20 and is im- 
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Figure 1. Impact Type or Coiiom MIL. 
mediately drawn down by the suction created by the rapidly 
rotating toothed wheel 2. The central drum 16 is water cooled 
and also possesses teeth which are arranged in such a fashion 
that the teeth of the rotating wheel can turn within them, in 
other words the teeth are staggered. The speed of the wheel 
is about 40 meters per second, which corresponds to an an- 
gular speed of about 8000 to 9000 revolutions per minute. 
The mixture of chalk and water, for example, is drawn down 
and is foreed to pass between the teeth on the wheels and 
those on the stationary water-cooled drum. The result is a 
violent tearing apart and impact effect on the solid matter in 
the water. Inasmuch as water is incompressible this shock 
is taken up entirely by the solid matter which is further dis- 
integrated until it is reduced to the colloidal condition. The 
energy required to accomplish this is very small, being no 
more than ten horsepower for an average sized experimental 
machine. This is directly contrary to the usual type of dis- 
membrator, for the simple reason that while in the former the 
shock of the rotation is distributed through a number of 
points about the circumference of the rotating parts; in the 
colloid mill all of the shock is concentrated at one point. The 
action of the mill is very aptly compared with that of hammer 
and anvil. The hammer is represented by the rotating part, 
the anvil by the stationary part. The material worked comes 
between the two and is subjected to violent shock. 

Figure 2 shows the friction type of mill, in which the 
shearing action on the solid material is obtained by passing 
the water dispersion of the same between two hardened steel, 
oppositely rotating plates. The advantage of this type of 
mill is that it will give the same results as the impact type 
when operated at a much lower speed. 
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Its Application to Rubber Industry 


rie ize ot the grain of the materials used in the compound 
i! 0 rupber ot considerable importance in determining 
the « rlit of the rubber product. This is particularly true 
mn resp hie ot the rubber articel Most rubber-war 
nih ec | nun repeated elasti ce rormation, and i! 
Lne | neg ! teria Hee ised in the form of coarse ¢rys 
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talline grains, these will cut the rubber much like powdered 
emery. Rubber heels or rubber tires for example which are 
subjected to alternate compression and expansion, made with 
coarse grained fillers go through a grinding action similar to 
what takes place in a ball mill. The rapid wearing away of 
tires and other rubber articles of similar nature may be ex- 
plained in this way. 

The use of colloidal fillers does away with this grinding 
effect entirely with a consequent important increase in the 
life of the article. Furthermore rubber itself being a colloid 
forms mixtures with colloidal graphite, chalk, sulphate of 
barium, ete., which present a homogeneity far more perfect 
than that attainable hitherto. The rubber mixture instead of 
being an agglomeration of various substances now becomes a 
colloidal emulsion. The ingredients cannot separate out 
naturally or be separated by the usual filtration processes. 
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It has also been found that when the various accelerators 
are used in colloidal form their action is considerably in 
ereased. Tests have been made with such accelerators as 
litharge in the colloidal state and have proven that a smalle1 


; 


quantity ol he colloid accelerator will give the same results 
as a larger quantity of the same substance in the ordinary 
condition 

Due to the fact that the colloid materials have a much 
greater surface area for the same weight of non-colloid fillers 
and pigments it is possible to use considerably more of the 
fillers in the compounding of the rubber without any disas 
trous effects. The intensification in the coloring power ol 
such pigments as cinnabar, ochre, sulphurated antimony, ete., 
when these materials are ground in the colloid mill, makes it 
possible to economize in the use of these expensive pigments, 
as in the colloidal condition only a fraction of the amount 
ordinarily used is required The same thine holds Food of the 
sulphur employed in the vulcanization process. Only a com 
paratively smal] amount of colloidal sulphur is required to 
eifect vulcanization. Furthermore, the vuleanized articles do 
not exhibit any phenomena of efflorescence, and the subse 
quent formation of sulphuric acid and destruction of the 


rubber are avoided. 
The Regeneration of Old Rubber 


A further interesting application of the colloid mill is in 
the regeneration of rubber. In this process the rubber itselt 
is ground up in the colloid mill. For example old. rubber tires 
are disintegrated in the presence of water in this mill. Thi 
mass soon becomes homogeneous and acquires the appearance 
of an emulsion. The free sulphur is in part suspended in the 
colloidal state in the liquid and in part dissolved in the ma 
terials aecel rating the dispersion. Benzene or casoline ean 
also be used in the place ot rubber. \ arious colloid accel- 
erators may be added, such as starch, dextrine, albumin, 
casein, soap, ete. The separation of the sulphur is facilitated 
by the presence of alkalis, amines or sulphide of ammonia. 
The rubber is recovered in this process in the form of a latex. 
[The operation can be carried within a considerable temper- 
ature range from 15 to 120 degrees C 


General Advantages of the Colloid Mill 


The following advantages are claimed for the colloid mill 
in its use in the rubber mill. 

1. It allows the attainment of a homogeneous rubber com 
pound. 

2. It aceelerates the vuleanization process. 

3. It makes possible an increase in the weight of filling 
material added to the rubber and thereby lowers the cost of 
the finished article. 

4. It increases the elasticity of the rubber product. (This 
claim seems to be somewhat far-fetched). 

5. It inereases the coloring power of pigments used in the 
compounding rubber and thereby reduces cost of same, as 
not so much need be used to attain the desired effect. 

6. It increases the rate of absorption of sulphur and ren- 
ders the same more complete and avoids efflorescence and at- 
tendant injurious effects. 

7. It lengthens the life of the vuleanized article. 

8. It improves the process of regenerating old rubber. 

9. It enables the production of colloidal hard rubber which 
is used to good advantages in making insulating material for 
electrical purposes. 


Products Resembling Rubber 


German Patent No. 331,334 is concerned with a process of 
making products which resemble rubber from resins or balsam 
resins. These are melted with chloride of calcium. Then the 
mixture which is obtained in this manner is subjected to re- 
peated distillations each accompanied by the addition of more 
chloride of calcium and chloride of lime. The result of this 
treatment is a substance that looks just like rubber latex. 
This is then mixed with erude or regenerated rubber and the 
mixed product is vuleanized in the regular manner. It is 
possible to incorporate synthetic rubber with this mixture. 
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Conditions on Rubber Plantations 


By J. William Oliver 


Of Oliver, Keeler & Scudder, Crude Rubber Brokers 


crude rubber markets induced the writer to undertake 

a trip in August, 1921, to the primary markets, also 

to the European centers of the trade to obtain, if possible, a 

comprehensive idea of actual conditions and the probabilities 
the future. 


‘ unstable and uncertain conditions in the various 


only an acting manager or caretaker left. Most of them 
were doing absolutely nothing in the way of keeping up the 
plantations. They could not renew tappings or clear jungle 
without authority from London, and this authority failed to 
come. It was a depressing sight ‘to see these magnificent 
plantations being left to go to wrack 





The problem of the primary markets 
in no way analogous to the situation 
| the American markets, except in that 
ey are dependent upon our markets 
principally for the sale of their 
Due to the established praec- 


tice Of most estates ot engaging in 


oducts. 


ture contracts for some part of their 
oduction at prices that cover ex- 
enses tor the period of the contracts, 
e radical drop in prices was not of 
wh serious consequences to such 
estates as it was to those estates which 
lid not have such future contracts. It 
sa fact that some of these old contracts 
still in foree and as a result such 
resighted estates are in a compara- 


} 


ely easy position. 
llowever, the major portion of these 
tracts matured some months ago so 

t in September and October last the 
Far Eastern markets began to feel the 
effects of the change in conditions, 
considerably after the importing mar- 
kets had passed through their period 





and ruin through pure neglect, as those 
in this section are said to be the finest 
in the world. 


The Situation in the Federated Malay States 


The situation in the Federated Malay 
States as regards rubber is similar to 
the situation of our southern states as 
regards cotton. It is their chief agri 
cultural product, and the population 
there has come to depend on it. One 
of the live issues in British Malaya at 
present is the diversification of agricul 
tural production. They are now agita- 
ting in favor of growing the oil palm, 
as there is a big market for palm oil 
and most of it now comes from Atricea. 

The problem ol experienced rubbe1 
plantation labor is fast becoming se1 
10US. Practically all of the rubber 
estate managers complained bitterly ol 
the necessity of discharging their native 
workers, whom they have trained over 
To fill 
their ranks, should it be found neces 


a number of years ot service. 








of demoralization. 


Many Estates Neglected J. WiLntAmM OLiverR 


Many estates, some of them of large 

creage, have permitted their plantations to be neglected; 
considerable under-brush is appearing and a young jungle is 
not far away. European employes are being sent back to 
their homes on every steamer, and the coolie labor is being 

owed to leave so that a curtailment in operating forces, 
hich may prove to be a serious factor in the future is actu 
ally taking place. The curtailment is most apparent on the 
EKuropean-owned plantations as their over-head is a real 
factor, whereas the native owner, although usually a small 
holder yet large in the aggregate, has minimum overhead, and 
as a result is maintaining his production at low cost, although 
the quality of the product is not of the highest grade. 

“I went out by way of San Francisco, and returned by way 
of Ceylon and London. My longest stay was naturally at 





sary and as they all hope it soon will be, 
seems hopeless, since the native labor 1s 
returning to India and other countries. 
To substitute Chinese labor would mean a much larger pay 
roll as Chinese is the highest priced labor in the Far East. 

Like in every slump there is an indifferent feeling regarding 
the value of keeping up organization partly due to lack of 
finances as well as a pessimistic view of the future. On the 
other hand, not a few estates are cutting down their operating 
expenses in a most radical manner with the idea in mind of 
producing rubber at the lowest possible cost. In order to 
reduce cost materially it is believed-the capitalization ot many 
estates must be reduced. That some few estates can produce 
rubber ex godown -in the neighborhood of about 10d is un- 
doubtedly true, but the cost price of the majority is far 
higher. 

On the part of not a few rubber planters and traders there 
is a disposition to 





Singapore trom 
which point I took | 
trips to various 
points m the Fed- 
erated Malay 
States. I went by 
automobile from 
Port Swettenham 
to Penang, through 
one of the richest 
ot the rubber pro- 
ducing sections. | 
interviewed planta- 
tion managers, 
foremen and in 
Tact everybody 





from whom I could 
get any informa- 
tion. On many 
estates I found 





view their prob- 
lems in amore 
practical light, and 
recognize that t he 
consumptive power 
of the world as 
well as the finan- 
cial, social and in- 
dustrial conditions, 
govern to a large 
extent the price 
not only of rubber 
but of all other 
commodities. 

The governments 
of the Straits Set- 
tlements and the 
Federated Malay 
States have been 
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compelled to take a more sympatheti 
interest in the destiny of plantation 

yners since these governments are de 


pendent for their income on the prosper 





ty of the rubber business. Various 
echemes have been suggested and econ 
siderable influence has been exerted to 
duce the British Government to subsi 
dize the rubber producing industry but 
ithout sucee 
Colombo, eyion, apparently was not 


suffering trom the same demoralization 
as other rubber producing centers tor the 
that the other com 


renson produce 


odities. 
It is 


so adversely 


has not been 


the slump in 


that Java 


affected by 


true 


also 


rubber, as they produce sugar at a price 











which assures them of the market in 
China even though at a small profit. 
Java also enjoys a revenue from her 
tobacco crops. 
It is no secret that London is §sstill FACTORY 
carrying very heavy stocks but since AND 
the pound sterling is now around 4.20 


and not the actual return to the holders of 
these stocks is much greater than it has been in the past when 


London liquidations are 


3.60, obviously 


sterling was at a much lower level. 


not unlikely from time to time. 

I found in the rubber centers of the Far East that only the 
optimistic reports concerning the American rubber and 
automobile industries were circulated, but whether the report 
it was always interpreted in an 
thing to believe the 
a trade is unlimited, 


there think about the 


most 
WAS optimisti ol otherwise, 
manne! It is a dangerous 
individual or 
over 


optimist 
power ot an 


vet that 1s what many ol 


consumptive 
them 
American rubber trade 

informed and more conservative rubber 
merchants in the Far East with whom I talked recognized the 
danger of any sudden rise in the price of crude rubber. They 
had confidence prices would gradually work back to 
levels that would give satisfactory profits both to planters and 


traders, but they would not hazard any prophecies as to when 


(>t the hest 


course, 


that 


this would come about. 

While in Singapore I made arrangements for my firm to 
introduce this Neesoon & Sons, Ltd., one of the 
large producers and an old rubber factor. The accompanying 
photographs show their offices and mill which are among the 
largest and best equipped in Singapore, also a view of one 


into market 


of their plantations 








WAREHOUSE OF NEESOON & Sons, Lrp., SINGAPORE. 


GROUP OF OFFICERS 


HEADS OF DEPARTMENTS IN FOREGROUND 


International Cooperation in Standardization 


The American Engineering Standards Committee has jus 
completed arrangements by which cooperation with tl 
standardizing bodies in other countries will made 
effective. In doing this it has followed out the recomme: 
dations of the Unoflicial Conference of the Secretaries of tl 
National Standardizing Bodies held in London in April 1921 

In order that all standards shall be available to the indus 
tries of the various countries, it is planned that each nation: 
body will sell the approved standards of the other bodies 
The American Engineering Standards Committee (29 Wesi 
39th St., New York City) has available the publications o 
the standardizing bodies in Austria, Belgium, Canada, Frane 
Germany, Great Britain, Holland, Sweden and Switzerland 

Hereafter the A.E.S.C. will regularly exchange informatio 
with the foreign bodies as to the status of work on the variou 
projects being undertaken under its auspices. This inform: 
tion will be limited to the indication of the stage of develo) 
ment of the projects, it being left in each ease to the various 
sectional committees and sponsor bodies to decide to what 
extent they desire to exchange technical memoranda or drafts 
of standards. This exchange of information on the gener: 
progress of the work will, however, lay the basis for close: 
international cooperation as the need for this develops 


be mo! 


special instances. 


between Rubber and 


Paints 

In the past there have been published 
several abstracts in this on the 
use of rubber in the manufacture of ne 
and novel paint preparations. Much in 
terest is attached to the parallel, draw 
by M. F. G. Breyer, ot the close relation 
ship between the properties of rubber and 
paints. He states that in each of thes 
substances the pigments play the sam 
role. The reasons for his conclusions are 

1. Both rubber and paint are suspe1 
sions of solid particles, having a max! 
mum diameter of about 5 microns, in 
plastic medium. 

2. Each of the materials is used in 
modified form in the ease of the paints. 
this modified form is attained by the us 


Relation 


section 





of driers; in the case of rubber it is 
brought about by the vuleanizatior 
process. 





View ON ONE oF THE PLANTATIONS OWNED BY Lim 
soon & Sons, Lr. 


Nee Soon, CHAIRMAN OF NEE- 


3. The utility of the paints and of thé 
rubber is measured principally by their 
elastie properties. 
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(The Rubber Trade in 





Back 

Paul Elbogen, vice president ot Fred 

stern & Co., Ine., the erude rubber im- 

‘ orters, of 277 Broadway, New York, 

ho spent ten weeks in Europe last fall, 

an interview with a RupBerR AGE 

presentative made some interesting ob- 

servations on the rubber trade in Ger- 

many and Austria where he spent some 
Time, 


the center of 
found were 
and active as before the war. 


Hambure, 
trade, he 


Conditions in 
e erude rubber 
s normal 


In fact he found great activity the order 





the day throughout the entire trade 
Germany and Austria. The Duteh 
rude rubber houses of Amsterdam and 
totterdam were doing the greatest vol- 


me of business with the manufacturers, 
though the British erude rubber houses 


ere making a big effort to obtain their 


also et - 
rubber 


are. The manufacturers were 
supplies of erude 
lirect from the primary markets in 
British Malava and the Netherlands East 
Indies. 
“Before 
ised to 
ude trom 
\friea. These are no longer coming in. 
“T found the erude rubber trade at 
Hamburg in practically the same hands 
war. In fact, it 


ting large 


the war,” 
vet 


rubber 


he said, “Germany 
substantial shipments of 


her own colonies in 


as before the seemed 





quite remarkable after all that has trans- 
pired to note how much the same business 
as going on now as then. 

“T visited the great factories of the 
Continental rubber works at Hanover and 
found them in a period of great activity. 
Everything appeared to be driving for- 
vard with wonderful energy. The 
manufacturers reported that they could 
obtain all their supplies of raw materials 
it normal prices and that the wages paid 
abor were much less than in other com- 
They reported that they were 
enjoying an extensive export trade as 
they evidently were able to sell cheaper 
n foreign markets than their foreign 
ompetitors. This is largely beeause of 
the cheaper labor. A workman 
the war who received the equivalent of 
$1.00 per day considered that he was 
vell paid. He now gets a much higher 
ompensation in marks but the purchas- 
the mark has diminished 
rreatly so that the workman really gets 
uch less than before. 


panies. 


before 


ng power of 


“Exchange was so low while I was 
there that $1.00 of American money 
ould buv about 260 marks. (At this 
ritine the value of the mark is about 


00 to the dollar.) This made Germanv 
me of the cheapest places in the world 
or a foreigner to live, but terribly ex- 
the The problem 
eurreney is internal 


Germans. 
the 


ensive for 


the 


creat 


Germany and Austria 


Paul Elbogen of Fred Stern & Co., Inc., the Crude Rubber Importers, Finds 
German Manufactures Busy, but Economic Uncertainty Holding 
The Depressed Currency Problem 


problem of Germany today. Will the 
currency go bankrupt or will it survive? 
That, of course, is an economic question 
I would not pretend to express an opinion 
on. Nevertheless living conditions were 
excellent and food of all kinds plentiful. 

“Similar conditions prevailed in Aus 
tria where the value of the crown is still 
more depressed than the mark in Ger- 
where the foreigner with 


many and 
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PAUL 


money found the expense of living still 
more in his favor, and the Austrians 
themselves found the purchase of neces- 
sary food still more difficult. 

“Such uncertainty about the currency 
makes the manufacturers uncertain about 
their plans tor the future. They do not 
dare to plan very far ahead or to increase 


their capacity. The bankruptcy of the 
currency is a very imminent issue with 
them, as it has happened before in 


Europe. This is the bugaboo that is ever 
before their eyes. 

“Yet in spite of all this uncertainty 
the rubber factories throughout Germany 
and Austria have declaring satis- 
factory dividends. Their manufacturing 
methods are strictly up-to-date, and one 
finds on all sides the effort toward strict- 
est economy. 


been 


“Besides the works at Hanover, I vis- 
ited the plants of the Harburg-Vienna 
Rubber Co. at Harburg, Germany, and 
Wimpassing, Austria, and the Austro- 
Rubber Works at Vienna. 

“One now sees cord tires principally in 
Germany and Austria, and quite a few 
American-made tires especially in the 


American 
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sizes for Ford cars. 

“It is, of course, difficult to predict the 
future of the German rubber industry, 
but you can rest assured that they are 
working very hard over there and striv- 
ing in every way to retrieve whatever the 
war cost them. If their financial and eco- 
nomic problems of the nation shall be 
solved, they will again become leading 
competitors in the world’s markets.” 


Report of Victor Co. 
Shows Profits 

The annual report of the Victor Rub 
ber Company, Springfield, O., submitted 
to the stockholders’ meeting in that city 
on January 26, showed profits from oper 
ation in 1921 of $237,705.44, which 
amounts to $5.02 per share on outstand 
ing common stock in that year. 

“During the year,” the report, 
“all prior, current and anticipated losses 
have written off the company’s 
books and reserves provided in the total 
amount of $735,747.92. The company’s 
material purchases and inventories have 
been made and earried on the books at 
current market prices the last half of th 
vear. 

“A total of 113,199 tires were sold, an 
increase of 55 per cent over the previous 
vear. Sales of tires, tubes and mechan- 
ical goods amounted to $2,201,722, an 
increase of 9 per cent.” 

The comparative, condensed operating 
statement shows that the of sales 
and operation decreased in 1921 under 
the previous year by $133,250.54, leaving 


Annual 


savs 


been 


cost 


a net operating profit of $237,705.44. 
The assets as of Dee. 31 are given as 
$1,832,019.40. 


Akron-Universal Tire & Rubber 
Co. Holds Annual Meeting 


The annual meeting of stockholders of 
the Akron-Universal Tire & Rubber Co., 
Medina, Ohio, was held at the company’s 
factory on January 17. Roy Kimmell, 
president, called the meeting to order and 
introduced C. R. Baker, former president, 
who stated that an amicable agreement 
had been reached between the directors 
and himself by which he was to withdraw 
entirely from the company other than 
holding certain stock in his possession. A 
new board of directors was elected as 
follows: R. E. Kimmell, D. R. Pelton, 
L. H. Randall, C. E. Hoover, H. W. Cod- 
ing, J. A. Clark, A. P. Haight, J. A. 
Clarke and R. J. Hyde. 


Seamless Rubber to Rebuild 


The Seamless Rubber Company, Ine., 
has been granted a permit to rebuild their 
factory on Hallock avenue, New Haven, 
Conn., recently destroved by fire. Work 
will be commenced immediately, and 
$150,000 will be expended. Despite the 
fire the company has not laid any hands 


off. 
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THE RUBBER AGE 


Promotion for Two Well-Know n activities bring him into close contact with 


Coodrich Men 


nearly every important industry of the 


United States where rubber products in 


\\ {) i ithertors 4 presid ; . 
‘ ’ . spain = ill some form or other are used, his comments 
charge ¢ he 4 P ¢ dric] 
roodrich upon the general business situation are of 
pe noe inced the appoint vreat interest 
ent HH { \l ‘ na ¢ | Cook as 7 _ 
atid f “The members of my own division” he 
t eT ( I inavers, ¢ et . on 
192 said, “are entering into the year of 1922 
A 1 with an optimism which is the result of 
i ! ‘ ot nterially atteet 
, ' ae , an actual personal study of business con 
( a ‘ ‘ rhe These OMMIAIS al . ! 
, , ditions so far as they re'ate to the con 
hou nem responsibilitv nd authorit “Fe 
; sumption of the rubber products handled 
he increased he atement is made 
‘ a by that division. My own observations 
! ! ! re closer executive : . 
tr 14 1) ' made in the principal commercial centers 
( ‘ 0 ld the ‘ proolems of the : 
ail of the country convince me that while we 
orporatior . . 
4 cannot expect a boom which we would 
| Mille e supervision ove! 
“gr welcome 1f we were assured of it, we can 
tit ire rit ( bracing pneuma 




















H. C. Minurs 

he automobile tires, solid and pneumatic 
truck tires, motorevele and bievele tires. 
Mr. Cook will have upervision over the 
corporation's sales of mechanical rubber 
goods, druggists’ rubber sundries. hard 
rubber products and rubber footwear. 

Harry Miller is verv well] known in the 
tire industry It has been said that an 
automobile show vithnout hin present 
would lose as mueh in interest as wou!d 
1 Republican National Convention with 
out the presence of Unele Joe Cannon 
'wentv vears ago te vas the Goodneh 
Branch Manager at Detroit when the au 
tomobile manufacturer at d the tire maker 
shared together in that dream about the 
future when a car and its tires could mak 
a century rut Thout disastel lle is a 
distinetive teatu ! ! small e«erowd oft 
pioneers, the old uard’” of motordom 
No man is better fitted to k on the de 
velopment of the industry or of its future 
DrovrTress 

( KE. Cook has serves iimost twenty 
vears as Goodri mis He advanced 
to the position of Paeif Coast manage! 
handling the impe« problems of the 
eorporation tor a lor period He later 
eame to Akron where he has operated as 
head of the mechanical woods division 


of the that Mr. Cook's 


Be nuse 


look forward to a healthy growth that will 
bring our business back to the condition 
fond 


are 


manutacturers are 
We 
planning for just such an increase and 
our men are satisfied that the pull \ ill he 


W hich et 


many 


of mentioning as normaley. 


an upward one from now on.” 


Crude Rubber Restriction to 
Continue 

The Rubber Growers’ Association ot 
London has issued the following letter 
to all producers of Plantation Rubber 
under date of December 30, 1921: 

“With reference to cireular dated No 
vember 29, 192] Rupsper AGr, December 
25, 1921, page 200 advocating a con 
tinuanee during the first six months of 


1922 of their scheme of voluntary restric 
tion of output, the Council have to report 
that the required minimum of assents has 
not been received. 


owned 


February 10, 192: 


Donovan Now a Manufacturers 
Representative 


John F. Donovan, who for the past si 
years has been connected with the gener: 
purchasing department of the Unite 
States Rubber Company, is now located ; 
1674 Broadway, New York, as a repre 
sentative of number of well-know 
manutacturers ot compoundin 
materials. His e with — the 
United States he ha 
charge of purchasing these commodities 
has given him an knowledge 
the use of such ingredients in the mam 
facture of rubber goods which will be « 
creat service in promoting their sale. 


a 
rubber 

perience 
company, where 


extensive 














“The total area in bearing or 

controlled by the 5 1 produce members 

of the Association is estimated at 862,000 

acres, of which 788,000 acres are con- a 

trolled in Europe and 74,000 acres are C. E. Cook 

eontrolled in the East. ™ 

edited (ale uaa Reid tine The Crude Rubber Clearing 

—— — Committee 

anaes ‘ad ice has been re a a The Clearing Committee ot the Rubbe) 
ved from Malaya that Trade Association of New York, Ine., 72 

— _ cane g : 7 Maiden Lane, is constituted as follows: 

restriction scheme is 13 Chairman, William H. Stiles of Wil 

naking 473.000 bearing acres 18M H. Stiles & Co. 

which represents 55 per cent of the total. James a Johnstone ot im, 2 Johnston: 

“Assents have also been received from © © 


non-members in respect ol 25,000 hearing 


acres Letters received from other mem 
hers show that 30.000 bearine acres will 
contorm to the scheme without formal 


a turther 90,000 
substantial 


assent being given, while 


acres will be under 


No reply in writing has been 


hearing 
restriction 
received trom the owners of 200,000 acres 


H. A. Astlett of H. A. Astlett & Co. 

Otto Mever of Meyer & Brown. 

William E. Bruyn of L. Littlejohn 
Co. , 

This is among the most important Com 
mittes of the having charge: 
of the work of the ¢ learing Department, 


X 


Association 


which has done so much to facilitate and 


controlled in Europe but from inquiries pe es ppereee-aret s m the New Yorl 
ade personally it is clear that restrictio erude rubber market. 

will be carried out by most of these. re — ; a 
“While the Council recrets that its The British Industries Fair 


scheme thus cannot be made binding it i 


~ 


Manufacturers will he interested ti 


evident that the necessity for continuing learn that the British Industries Fair, o1 
to restrict output is appreciated by a large ganized by the Department of Overseas 
proportion of the members of this Asso- Trade of Great Britain will be held at 
ciation, and the Council has no doubt both London and Birmingham February 


that this poliey will be continued on an 
independent voluntary basis.” 


27th to Mareh 10th. The 
will exhibit at Birmingham. 


rubber trades 
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Rubber Goods Exports for 1921 


Figures Given Out by the Rubber Division of the Federal Bureau of the first nine months of 1921, as filed 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce Covering all Branches of the 
Trade --- Tire Exports Exceed $20,000,000 


Through the courtesy of P. L. 
Federal Bureau ot Foreign & 


to publish the following figures of the exports of 


Domestic Commerce, 


several months in advance of the time these 
The figures are given out in advance of general publication and are subject to 


correction. 


Automobile 


(asings 
trie 
Dollars 
\ ria 
Azores and Maderia Is 165 
Belgiun 63,582 
lgaria 
Czechoslovakia 7,794 
lenmark 258.630 
Esthonis 1.31¢ 
Finland 413.959 
France ,8O.985 
Crerman y 11.868 
braitar 366 
Greece 101,295 
celand and Faroe Is 6,692 
Italy 24,700 
Malta, Gozo, & Cy} I 11,801 
Netherlands 5,794 
Norway 284,487 
Poland and Danzig 22,597 
Portugal 16,694 
Rumania 35.078 
Spain 70,782 
Sweden 510,247 
Switzerland 94,552 
Turkey in Europe 8,119 
gland 2,969,245 
Sco land 899 
reland 753 
Yugoslavia Albania ete 13.776 
Latvia 47 
Lithuania 1,214 
Bermuda 50 
British Honduras 3, 680 
Canada 826.563 
Costa Rica 6,969 
Guatemela 56,560 
Honduras 17,624 
Nicaragua 10,180 
Panama 114,596 
Salvador 10,486 
Mexico 1,173.82 
Miquelon, Langley, et« 
Newfoundland & Lab 16,033 
Barbados 27,108 
Jamaica 16,112 
Trinidad & Tobag« 95,274 
Other Brit. West Ind 16,023 
Cube 1,029,130 
Virgin Islands of I = 12,505 
Dutch West Indies 16.004 
French West Indies 16,071 
Haiti 35,227 
Dominican Republic 121,168 
Argentina 739,306 
Bolivia 8,821 
Brazil 211,553 
Chile 92,321 
Colombia 54,087 
Eevador "6.065 
Falkland Islands 
British Guiana 7,114 
Dutch Guiana 8YS 
French Guiana 200 
Paraguay 376 
Peru 142.881 
Uruguay 152,145 
Venezuela 125,595 
Aden 8.150 
China 117,597 
Kwantung 106 
Chosen 6.553 
British India 256.756 
Straits Settlements 63.251 
Other Brit. East Ind 4.372 
Dutch East Indies 74.573 
French Indo China 3,443 
(ireece in Asia $151 
Hejaz, Arabia, &« 8,287 
ongkong 10,974 
span 146,071 
Palestine & Syria 238,164 
Persia ; 5 
Russia in Asia 
Siam 11,084 
Turkey ii Asia 53,446 
Austrelia 53,446 
New Zealand 542,145 
Other Brit. Oceania 9,704 
Conti , 


T 


figures 


ires 
Inner Tubes 


Dollars 


+ 


we to bo wD OO 
te 


- 
z 


z 


tet od 
x 


Solid 


Tires 


Dollars 











»66 
116,831 
$1,25 
1,819 
IG .O7F 
hh 
5,178 
41.546 
£32 
286 
1,980 
16,959 
56,139 
1,485 


voods 


before 


heen 


All Other 


Tires 


Dollars 


8.919 


,134 

100 
1.005 
254 


Stilts! 


soz 
oo un 


5,576 
1,128 
1,660 
1.200 


26,168 


1,576 


during 
available. 


Palmerton, chief of the Rubber Division of the 
Washington, we are 
rubber 
have 


enabled 
1921 


*All Other 
Manufac 
turers of 

Dollars 
R20 
161 

43,819 
IR6 
a1 


» 7 
0.047 


2.707 
346,400 
3,898 
£52 
1,428 
153 


34,730 


493 
244 
106 
20,119 
7.705 
12.069 
70 
84,167 
220 
381 
28,211 
2,546 
643 
36,630 
136 


495 
86.083 
2,162 
1.300 
116 
92°0 
2,529 
73.380 
47.536 


263 


“~ 
“ 
—_ 


Ajax Reports a Loss 
The profit and loss account of the Ajax 
Rubber Company, New York City, for 


with the New York Stock Exchange, 
shows a loss, before providing adjustment 
of inventory and commitment valuations, 
interest on borrowed moneys and Federal 
taxes of $2,446,642. Total loss for the 
period, after interest, adjustment of in- 
ventory and other charges, was $2,966,- 
445. The profit and loss surplus on Jan. 
1, 1921, was $1,615,480, so that the deficit 
of $3,966,445 for the nine months caused 
a profit and loss deficit of $2,350,964 as 
ot Sept. 30, 1921. 


Many Denman-Myers Men go to 
Warren 


The removal of the main offices of the 
Denman-Myers Cord Tire Company from 
Cleveland to Warren, Ohio, brought many 
of the company’s executives to the latter 
city. Walter E. Myers, president, Walter 
R. Denman, seeretary and general mana- 
ger in charge of tire production; L. M. 
Harper, assistant secretary; E. A. Fisher, 
accountant; C. L. Mason, sales manager; 
and HI. P. Hahn of the sales department. 


Interlocking Cord Tire Co. Holds 
Election 

At a recent meeting of stockholders of 
the Interlocking Cord Tire Company, 
Akron, Ohio, the following directors were 
elected: A. N. Burekhardt, Edward Kohl, 
W. F. Lybarger, C. A. Rukamp, Charles 
Fornecker, A. W. Sweeny, B. F. Lepper, 
Ralph W. Barr, W. H. Maston, R. E. 
Cartledge, B. F. Hood, F. S. Prior and 
W. E. Fulton. The directors elected the 
following officers: A. N. Burekhardt, 
president; Edward Kohl, vice president ; 
C. A. Rukamp, secretary and Charles 
Fornecker, treasurer. 


Rubber Cushion Horseshoe Co. to 
Apply for Charter 

At a meeting of stockholders of the 
newly organized Rubber Cushion Horse- 
shoe Company, New Pa., on 
January 19 officers and directors 
elected and preparation 
application for a charter. The company 
will be capitalized at $100,000, fiftv-one 
per cent of which will be common stock 
and forty-nine per cent preferred, par 
value $50. 

The following directors 
John M. Bevan, W. R. Bumbaugh, 
Thomas Barea, George Turner, Thomas 
Morgan, Carl Campbell, A. M. Everheart 
and D. R. Smith. The directors then 
organized and elected the following 
John M. Bevan, president, W. R. 
Bumbaugh, vice-president ; 
Barea, and 


Castle, 
were 
made for an 


were elected: 


officers: 
= h omas 
secretary ; George Turner 
Treasurer, 

A new rubber cushion horseshoe is an 
innovation invented by A. A. Bumbaugh 
ot Warsaw, Ind. The company was or- 
canized at New Castle through the efforts 
of John M. Bevan. 
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arr ;., Re-Elect Officers of India Tire & 
ae "eae Rubber Co. 

490 a pe All officers of the India Tire & Rubber 

540 Co., Akron, Ohio, were re-elected at a 
; recent meeting of directors. They are 
‘ J. M. <Alderfer, president; J. K. Wil 
hams, vice-president; D. A. Grubb, sec- 
4 retarv and sales maanger and Paul C 
+ go oearles, treasure 
To Build Plant at Vancouver 
Sete The Pacific States Rubber Compan 
olla Dolla tl build a $500,000 plant at Vancouver, 
Wash as soon Aas a site 1s acquired, ne 
: cording to a statement issued by A. M 
ee Elhott, president. The company, whiel 
~ i is capitalized for $2,500,000 with $1,500, 

14 000 preterred and $1,000,000 common 
~. stock, will manufacture tires and tubes, 
4 126 eventually adding a full line of rubber 

24,48 é , goods. 
1 11 
“4 i ‘ 
ty¥> ; Powertown ‘Tire Corp. Holds 
Rt Annual Meeting 
The annual meeting of the Powertown 
“et - ; Tir Corporation, Rochester, N. Y., was 
69,714 | held at the company’s offices on January 
4 $60 4 6 9. President Costello reported that the 
65,43 volume of tires manufactured in 192] 
7 38 18 as more than 300 per cent greater than 
1,662 , for the preceding veal The ofheers elec 
4 soa» ted for the ensuing vear are: Thomas J. 
11,1 24 Costello, president ; H. J. Crowder, vice 
62°97 iz7a president; Ernest W. Ewell, treasurer; 
\. M. Johnson, secretary; and E. O. 
B38. 5e ; ; Benning, director 
624 2 The Powertown Tire Sales Company, a 
grrr ®.87" subsidiary, also held its annual meeting 
12,392 on January 9. The following officers 
oa nee ‘45 were elected: A. M. Johnson, president 
104, 62¢ 9,627 and treasurer; J. B. Corcoran, vice-pres- 
o: - roe. ident; Arthur E. Hagen, secretary. 

1 iencinbiians 

831 24 
epi 2457 Goodrich Loss $9,000,000 in 1921 

z26 1,542 A preliminary statement of the posi- 
19 789 + tion ot the B. F. Goodrich Company for 
12,395 5 251 the yeal ended Dee. 31, 1921, was issued 
6 + $7 after the meeting ot direetors held on 
1.7 an January 25. Total sales for the year 
12 BR¢ BE were about $87,000,000 and the loss was 
eo 6.251 about $9,000,000, due chiefly to a further 
- + — heavy decline in the market values of raw 
rh ¥e materials whieh required additional ad- 
762 justment of inventory valuation at the 
; yo eam close ot the vear. 

Re Current assets were put at $51,500,000 
oor a O86 oO Dee. 31, 1921, and current liabil 
82: i528 ities at $3,300,000. The company, it is 

12,064 said, entered the vear 1922 without bank 

7 indebtedness, against bank loans of $29.- 

R49 215 O00, 000 a vear ago, and officials say that 
11 O46 combined inventories of rubber and fab- 
7,345 ric on hand and under contract have been 
+ . { adjusted to the market alues as of th 

" close of 1921 Selling prices are said to 
~ be unduly low. but with reasonable 

{ volume of business, together ith eeono- 
- mies in operating costs, it s expected 

that a fair margin of profit ll he earned 

n 1922. 
Directors declared the regual quarterly 
44 dividend of $1.75 a share on the prefer 


| 
red sto k, pavable April 1 to sto kholders 


record Mareh 22 
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r Druggists’ 1 L. MeAnnaney New Manager, 
Belting Hose Packing Sundries , . 4 4 
Countetes Dollars a, too —— McGraw Cleveland District 
er . 
Austria 368 Announcement is made by John Mor- 
a Azores and Madeirs s 2 ¢ ) m« . , \ ry: 
I ow oath 2 4,886 8337 7.357 t’ gan, president of the McGraw Tire & 
ire a : 708 0,00 4 7,0U6 os ‘ , . . 
I Bulgaria 2.522 Rubber Company, East Palestine, Ohio, 
l Czechoslovakis ~ 2 : ° . 
sea cine pas = .. 453 Of the appointment of L. L. MeAnnaney 
C Esthonia ad 1,400 as manager of the firm’s Cleveland branch, 
. Finlat d i 12,593 1.048 , 503 effective February 1, 1922. 
rrance 40,636 16,041 +718 2? 064 oe : : y 
German) 3077 1.550 150 MeAnnaney is one of the “old-timers”. 
» -aaeene -.. 6,099 He has been actively engaged in the sales 
ungé 3,000 ° 8 @ . . ' : > 
P Iceland and Faroe | 80 division of various companies tor the past 
al , “cr ed - ‘ »” , ° 
Italy . 2,125 707 1.922 twenty years. For nine years he served 
1\ Netherlands 23,865 13,682 S58 21,401 celal — 
P Norway : 26.086 6.182 44 1.851 as ( leveland branch manager ol the B. F, 
— pe d Danzig 694 6.055 Goodrich ¢ ompany and previous to his 
‘ ortuga 1.0°1 R3R . : 3 
r Rumania 2 405 115 04 igo association with the McGraw company, 
Russia in Europe F 50 over three vears ago, he was manager for 
Il “pain 150 13.75% 150 2.40 : a ‘ 
Sweder 13354 12102 = <6 "300 the Republic Rubber Company with head- 
oer es 6,910 844 590 quarters in Cleveland. With the excep 
mn lburke iT “urope 1 460 . 577 ; ; 
England 40,020 265 : 33 51,808 210,575 tion of a Tew months, MeAnnaney has 
a 30,033 1,142 3, 806 870 been covering Baltimore territory for the 
| relani 329 B5 547 ’ ‘ : : 
enon an ‘736 i lor, MeGraw Company for the past two years. 
British Honduras 57 312 170 542 — 
Canada 84,358 10,641 59,514 203,305 
Costa Rica 6.081 — O80 1.859 1523 — . 
. Guatemala 5178 7176 °'644 Seco British Dunlop Company Reports 
| Hondura 10.613 17.672 : 240 3105 ere 
Nicara 8 642 1.606 1.796 1.637 Huge Losses 
Panama 13,831 78,827 15,517 6,327 77 7 : 
n Salvador 132 2,543 1,127 622 The official report of the Dunlop Rub 
Mexic 054 872 6 215 72 75 aan : : 
IS mene Se yd a a ne 25 ber Co., of London, England for the year 
quero! shrine’ eu c ) 0 4a) ° . 
\ Newfoundland and Labrador 3,251 1,809 316 331 ended August 31 last discloses a net loss 
e —— — — 4h. ips Of £8,320,000, which is more than one- 
ye ‘ a 7,053 76 th6 2 2 . . " ‘ 
] lr la 1 Tobag 4.589 8 99° anf 1057 half the company’s ordinary share capital. 
n ym ; West Ind vt ; 1,847 Es eae The loss, which is said to be the largest 
ime 9.54% 65.605 YY T8L f 449 i ‘ 
Virgin Island 1 Stat 143 1,624 228 323 by far declared by a British industrial 
at ™ ante 11 2,550 92 ‘657 eompany, is attributed by the direetors 
, Frer \ t Ind RQ7 »T ! ‘ alee a : 
fai 2,344 1,025 1.170 almost entirely to depreciation in_ the 
pence mien 0,086 10,935 15,108 ners stocks of raw materials, principally rub- 
\rgentina 54.709 66.055 10,2289 4.929 : . 
Be 6.557 9.101 139 7TR4 he r and cotton, which were bought on 
se 43,765 65,785 12,002 16,720 future contracts. The report says nothing 
Chile 49.872 17.962 O Bhé 7 O59 : 4 ; 
, : 12,1 19,754 989 i229 Yregarding the value of the company’s 
4 - B5¢ 17,456 1,532 2,699 capital asset or its American factory at 
. 1 ‘ 370 1,375 37 ; - 
$ Dutch Guiana 66 950 ; 168 Buffalo, N. 3 " : 
’ ; h Guiana 399 278 The London Times diseussing the re- 
Paragcue >< : ao ‘ 
, Peru. 10 049 2.79 5,325 366 Port o1 the company, Says - —* 
Urugua 2,068 7,838 1,019 8,290 “We imagine now that the English 
Venezueli 72 6587 "12 : R7R . ps . 
in... Bayh 81 ; aaa 2379 company’s affairs are straightened to a 
Kwantung, leased territor 124 280 considerable extent it will be possible to 
Chosen 574 1,006 153 437 a ea eR eae - a 
British India 64.014 17474 7979 9.640 make satisfac tory arrangements for the 
pe ea te 1,837 782 2'556 participation of American capital in the 
Other British East Indies Py : 396 oe wrtalk: ”? 
Dutch East Indies $1 6ai 20 866 11.863 4.762 American undertaking. 
French Indo China 8,140 517 116 — 
Portuguese Fast Indies ~ 
(rreece in Asia 7 vr. ’ 
Hongkong + aann oe por Wilmer Returns from South 
Japan 97 913 <7 928 ~ 205 . 
Palestine & Syria pic ee _ a Americé 
Russia in Asia 44 > . . , 
Siam 917 72 298 Returning late in January from a two 
tenon Ay pine 150 144 35 220 month’s triv to South America E. G. 
strain 39,185 17,214 30,232 ; 002 et ss ee - sian 
New Zealand 10.139 11632 1824 yee Wilmer, president of The Goodyear Tire 
Other British Oceania Epa 25 264 67 & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, reports that 
ench eania 907 314 265 5 “4° ° 
Other Oceania 30 50 conditions in the southern continent are 
ee : a 50,700 36,614 22,938 12,557 showing gradual but steady improvement. 
British West Africa — bers ‘ig The turn for the better has come a 
British South Africa 214,893 208,564 53,127 10,354 little later there than in United States” 
British East Africa 224 Qn ; - . : . 
Canary Islands si: -; said Mr. Wilmer. “Brazil for example 
French Africa , 11,24 352 180 22 is now about where we were six months 
Liberia gq 2g0. [he business men, bankers and 
~ c0 : 2,960 vane ian wees others with whom T talked seemed to feel 
ortucuese irice 9 20-7 r 82H 46 - se 
Egyp , "R80 1 RO¢ 1,729 _17 however that the turn had been definitely 
Tota 1,446,063 1,945,300 715,574 s74'313 made and that things were moving ahead.” 
Viewing conditions in the rubber in- 
dustry now as compared to when he left 
Personal erude rubber department, 93 Front street. Mr. Wilmer said that steady improve 


ment was plainly evident. 

“T don’t mean”, he said “That there has 
rubber machinery manufacturers, was heen a big boom or spurt but that things 
elected a director of the Franz Foundry © are moving steadily forward in the right 
& Machine Co. at the annual meeting of Tival at Manaos on February 3. During direction insofar as the business of The 
the stockholders held January 11. his absence B. B. Millienthal is taking Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. is con- 


O. G. Saxon of Arnold Dorr & Co.’s care of the department. cerned.” 


: . . . . Ta 4 . ] “= )° . aw . 
J. K. Williams, one of Akron’s pioneer New York, left early in January ror an 
extended tour ot the rubber produc ing 


districts of Brazil. He reported his ar- 
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Cottons and Fabrics 


N \ | 1922 voven builder tabrie ts definitel) interior 
hve possibill ‘ Do ouble hed ibrice and its inereased use 
heeause o e reductions, and d hich he seemingly admits) must be 
turbed eond ' broad. resulted wked upon as concession to the low 
ery unsettled c¢ ! rket during the ered prices of tires. But it remains for 
ortnig! I} l ‘ t tie ’ 1 Ne York manufacturer to finally set- 
eturer nad the ( ( eeneral tle the questiot to his own satisfaction. 
cle a enkened pereeptib the prices he insists that t is not a question ol 
of th he rade staples in which our carded or combed—any good cotton fab 
nterest center Kevptians as ( . ill do; but manutacturers must learn 
the \mertent } } rade eame te ©) I pps the eotton eoods and rubbet 
There consicde byl teres pertect imalgamation and vuleani 
Pima eotton and those offernu this typ. i 
of cotton were re ed tl here EGYPTIAN COTTON 
totore to coneed ttle WW pric The The dutv of 20 cents a pound on extra 
proposed hieh dut n kb pt eott pole Kevpti n cotton, which is sought 
in the interest he rows ‘ \me? ) he Southwestern cotton growers, will 
ican-Eevptian or P ted } hy eep out the Egyptian staple 
nterest in the latter nd help the Pima growers but in the 
rs in the industry the 
GINNING REPORT . 
é ( = me sufficiently large to 
(Cotton mned to J nuar’ 16 tro The } 
a aa e4 he demand of manutacturers who 
crop of 1921 totalled 7.913.971 bales 
aie ae celta e the Egyptian  produet American 
compared witt ] 0] +14 to hie sili 
. : : . F facturing tire fabrics now use 
period trot the e«rop « 1920 Round . 
: wut GO pr. nt Egyptian cotton and 
bales tor the afiirne iM riod total ed l2 ; } , 
: erie : @ is ted supply of Pima will 

69. compared wit! 04507: Amenent : 

: i: mene ( te tur to oul upland, a cotton 
EKevptian 32,363, compared th 73.695 

: " aaa re and more is coming into 
sea island 3,110, compared th 1,425 
"] 1) . re tanutacturers., 
t< wwii ! tl open hit ’ 
if rote l ere { iM M4 | ext quotations received for Kgyp- 
est, lowest ind ost prices s 4 . ~.1 : 

- . Sakellanides are 50% cents per 
February a ol rive Ne Yor ( oto? 4 =< yal 
K pound tor the erads fully cood and 37 4 

( nee cents tor the erade vood fair on terms 
tL . landed at Boston or New York, not in- 
Ma f | ; “4.90 . . 
Ma O74 , ea it cluding the import duty. Egyptian up- 
ul if ‘ , if if pers ol medium erade are quoted at 328 
thet , 
ny, cents per pound. Last year Egyptian 
i kellarides ol the vrrade fully rood were 
CARDED OR COMBED FABRICS 17 ‘ 
>. cents per pound and of the grade 
Which is the better Phat is the ques- good fair 3634 cents per pound. Pima 
tion which is agitating many tire manu- ¢otton at New York mill points 1s quoted 
tacturers There is no questior as to i tollows No. ] vrade 1114 cents per 
which is cheaper. One tire manufacturer pound: No. 2, 39 cents; No. 3, 36! 
savs that he found no advantage nh Usll eents 
the combed fabric instead of the carded The mou ot Kevptian eotton 
and felt that the priec asked for the ft] roughout the world on the first of Jan 
combed did not warrant its Use \ West This veal Wis 1,040,777 bales 
ern tire manufacturer with his mind o1 eq ent of 500 pound bales) com 
the present low price of tires believes that pared with 1,291,931 bales on the same 
there will be little or no combed fabme dav last vear and 963.588 two vears ago. 
used in tire construction within five vears. It has been estimated that 90 per cent 
\ New Jersey manufacturer asserts that of the largest cotton and fully 75 per 
a large tire company having its own fab- cent of all cotton longer than 11% inehes 
rh mills uses earded tany i! pre ference <pur abroad 
to combed and in fact have no ecombers TIRE FABRICS 
in their mills hroughout the market there was a 
Viewing the questi tr el irely eneral teeling that when cotton became 
different angie a Canadian tire nanutar ore settled there would be an improved 
furer eomes to the detenes ( combed eonditioi mm tire tabries. \t the present 
fabri He maintain that eon hed tab time the market is unde r the depressing 
ric far exeels earded mm uniformity and influence of the r: aterial market and 
this oualitv he aflirms, 1s more important price quoted are merely nominal as the 
than merely tensile strengt! He gives it demand for nearby shipments is practice 
as his evperrenc that earded square i] Then there Is the proposed 
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pound on all 


Ll¥e inches 


tariff of twenty cents a 
Egyptian cotton longer than 
to upset both buyer and seller. The ulti 
mate result of such a duty on Egyptians, 
if this staple with duty added should 
continue to be used, would be to add to 
the cost of tire fabrics. 
The following prices were heard in the 


trade: 


SQUARE WOVEN 
17 4 -ounce Egyptiar uppers 
combed, Ib ~ =2 
17 4 -ounce Egyptiar uppers 


carded, Ib 70 j 





17%-ounce Sakellarides, combed 
1} re 
17% yvunce Sakellarides, carded 
lb 7 a 78 
A ince Peelers, combed, Ib 
17\%-ounce Peelers, carded, Ib 
CORD FABRICS 
Combed Sakellarides iL : j 90 
Carded Sakellarides b 8 83 
Combed Peeler ! r ’ if 
Carded Peeler I 
Combed Egyptian uppers ” 
Carded Egyptian uppers Ib 7 a 
SHEETINGS, DUCKS, BURLAPS 
SHEETINGS There has peen a tur 


ther easing in sheetings and the demand 
whieh is slight is eonfined to spot woods. 
For 40-ineh, 3.75 vard, Ql, 
paid and 40 inch, 2.85 vard brought 11 
cents r 

DUCKS—F actors this look 
for a decided improvement in the spring. 
At present the market is steady at low 


eents was 


in market 





ered prices. Single filling sold as low as 
1344 cents; double filling brought 17 at 
18 cents and hose duck was easy at 31 at 
32 eents. 

BURLAPS—tThere has been more ac- 
tivity in burlaps and prices have been 


steady. Reports from Caleutta would in- 
licate that there is a large stock of fin- 
ished burlap on hand and that mills are 
operating only This 
being true it would doubtless prevent any 


four days a week. 


sustained advance in prices. 


SHEETINGS 
10-inch 2.50-yard vd l2%@ 
10-nch 2.85-yard yd 1] 1 
40-inch 3.15-yard yd li2\%@ 
40-inch }.60-vard vd lou 
40-inch 3. 75-yard vd 9%a@ 
40-inch 4.25-yard d O08 ? 
DUCKS 
Belting lb 7 
Hose } | 2 
Enameling Ib ; a 16 
Shoe Bnceks Ib 1 a 12% 
Single filling 13 a 17 
Double filling vd 17 18 
BURLAPS 
(Carload Lots) 
7 ounce 40-inch vd 0 
7'%-ounce 40-inch yS a 
7'\%-ounee 45-inch 4.65 ’ 
10 ounce 40-inch $.05 a 
10 ounce 36-inch 1.8 
x ounce 45-inch 1.7 a 
10 ounce 45-inch 
10%-ounce 40-inch 1.10 
DRILLS 
$7-inch }.25-yard va 1¢ 
7-inch 2.75-yard vd 11! 
i7-inch 3.00-yard vd 10% 
77-inch +.59-vard vad 09 l 
'7-inch 3.95-yard vd OR % 
OSNABURGS 
neh T-ounce Os! 9 
10-inch T-ounce LO 1! 





Chemicals and Compounding Materials 


THE GENERAL MARKET—New York, February 3, 1922—The market for industrial chemicals presents little material 


for comment since our last review. Manufacturing consumers continue to pursue a very conservative policy in buying; 


making few umportant commitments beyond their immediate necessities. The market in general could not be called weak 








but rather has taken on the aspect of : 


important items employed in the rubber and textile industries, which hesitancy reflects, perhaps, recent labor troubles 
and the closing down of some of the textile mills. 
ACCELERATORS Ammonium carbonate, . ' ilhalies 
luinp ee oa 10o\4@ 11% Caustic soda, 76 p.c. ewt 60 ( 75 

Organic Barium dust ton 100.00 fa Soda ash. 58 ne ewt 1.8 , 1.90 

Aldehyde Bary _ southern off-color,ton 15 o4 @17.00 Oils 
aoenint enceinie T @ 90 a or estern, prime white, ton 23.00 @ 

Aniline oil, bulk basis lb 1 18 Basofor Ib 044%,@ - Castor, No. 3, bbls Ib 10% @ 

Excellerex b 55 Beta-naphtol, Ib 29 «Oa ( orn, —. bbls 2 08 4 @ ORs 

Formaldehyde-aniline Ib 5 @ 50 ; _ : 4 41 refinec ) 1lO\Ywa 11 

Hexamethy lene-tetrainine 3lanc fix , dry, f.o.b.works Ib O04 l 4 Chinawood, bbls Ib Is’ 14 
(powdered ) hy 72%@ 751 Chalk, precipitated, Cottonseed. Ib 10 a 

Paraphenylene-diamine Ib 1.60 @ 1.75 extra light Ib 03 @ 03 % Glycerine, ¢.p. drums Ib l4K%e@a 15 

rhiocarbanilid ib 10 a heavy er 02 %@ .03 4 Linseed, domestic lh 74 a 

Vulcocene lb a Clay, China. domestic, ...ton 7.50 @ 9.00 : imported Ib 62 a 

] 7anic imported ton 16.00 a 21.00 Palm, Niger lb 6% @ 06 

norganic Dixie ton 22.00 @32.00 Lagos Ib 07% OR 

Lead, dry red bbls Ib O8 a 08% Blue Ridge .. ton 20.00 @ 32.00 tage A ory Ib 09O'%@ 9 

Lead, sublimed white lb 06% @ DPutieata Ban a oe 2° oy M250 ine, steam distillec 

é Boy cengy veo Tegel 06%@ O7% Fuller Earth, powdered ton 22.00 @ 25.00 over 930° sp. gr. gal 1.20 @ 1.30 
Litharge, commercial, bbls. Ib 0OT%@ 07% Fossil flour ton 60.00 a Rapeseed, refined val 82 la 84 
Lime, hydrated P lb 02 ! 02% Glues, extra white Ib 0 a 10 i blown gal ve a 9 

rnesia, calcined, medium white Ib 2° a 26 Rosin, first rectified gal i a 

Mag 
extra light lb 15 a cabinet Ib 13 fa 50 eo second rectified gal 9 a 
heavy 05% a cabinet low grade Ib 15 {a 1s Par, commercial . gal 1% @ 

Magnesite, powdered ton 50.00 @ 65.00 common bone Ib OR Ufa 14 Sova Bean, crude,bbls lb sya ) 

Graphite flake, bbls lb 14 (a 20 | Resins end Pitches 
COLORS powdered Ib 4 @ 10 ' 

> Infusorial earth, powdered ton 60.00 fa Cumar resin, hard Ib o9 a 12 

Blacks "> . bolted ' ton 65.00 (a Cumar resin, soft lb oY a 12 
Carbon Black ” 10” _— s lar, retort bbl 9.00 
Micronxe Ib 12 a 17 Mica powdered Ib 15 fa “a gg, sucess bbl 10.00 a 
Lamp black Ib 17 + Rotten Stone (powdered) .Ib 02%@ 04% Pitch. Burgundy Ib 5 Gg 06 

es , 1} 7% 1¢ Silica (aluminum) ton 12.00 @ 35.00 coal tar ton 1k@a 
Drop . = - 7 e pine tar 3% 
Ivory Ib ] 45 Soapstone, powdered ton 15 (a 20 Rosin ah. bbl 6.7% % 

Blues Starch por dered corn cwrt 1.90 a 2.00 Strained bbl 600 a“ 
Prussian Ib 50 1 55 Tale. domesti ton 18.00 @ 20.00 Shellac, fine orange Ib 20 a 
Ultramarine Ib 14 a 35 French ton 22.50 @ 30.00 
Cobalt lb “5 a 30 French, high grade ton 40.00 @ 45.00 Solvents 

Browns talian ton 47 a 5 Acctens; Grom, ¢2 tb 12%@ 13 
Iron oxide lb a 16 rerra Alba Al chol, denatured 
Sienna, italian . American No, 1 cwt 1.85 @ 2.00 No. 1 cal 1° a i4 

raw and powdered .Ib ( ‘ i4 American No 2 cwt 1.25 a Methyl, 95 per cent 
Umber, Turkey, raw _ 2 14, ¢ 1 ral 72 
and powdered Ib 044% @ rripoli lb 02%@ br yg aoe ga 72 a 

Sreens Whiting, commercial cw 115 @ bbls _ wit 470 @ 4.80 

viper . a 7 , 0) Quaker ton 13.00 (fa 15.00 : - ; = + pe 
Chrome, light, c. p Ib 10 @~ «32 : ; 7. > Benzol, 90 per cent . .Ib 27 a 13 

medium Ib 35 @ 36 English cliffstne ewt 1.75 @ 2.00 ure lb 29 a 5) 
dark : Ib 6 @ 45 glider’s bolted cwt 1.20 @ 1.35 Carbon bisulphide Ib 06 fa 07 
commercial Ib 12 @ Paris whiteAmerican cwt 125 @ 1.35 phenol + ms th 12 G@ 
Reds Zine Oxide Dimethylaniline lb 8 a 15 
Antimony, crimson Ib 55 @ 36 5 per cent leaded 07% @ 07% Naptha, motor vas a 
golden lb 21 a 27 l per cent lead oline, steel bbl cal 2° (a 
red Ib 20 (a 22 sulphate Ib 07 a 07% Toluol, pure gal i) fa 36 
Indian, English, pure Ib Os a 14 2) per cent lead ae rurpentine, spirits gal = (a 
Oxide, copperas, pure Ib 10 @ 14 sulphate Ib 07 a 07% wood gal 0 a ~ 
reduced ...... : lb 11K%@ 12% 5 per cent lead . Xylol, pure gal 4 ? a ? 
Para toner 100 Ib 1.40 (a sulphate lb O7 a 07% commercial gal 1 a IR 
Toluidine tone lb 2.50 @ 2.75 Also ee hites / 
Tuscan Ib i7%@ 44 Wares 
ee } lis} ” 03% @ 06% Beeswax white pure lb 5 a 5 
ermillion, English, — . . . i ™ - } 16 
qui ksilver Ip s a 90 MINERAL RI BBER , aranuba we l = ee 2 10 
eresil vhite 1% @ ( 
' ‘ 2 ( 30 9 bs 9 
domesti - a Gilsonite ton 7 ) a Bayberry lb 20 fa oe 

Whites d En ON Montan. crude Ib 04'44€@ O5 
Albalith Ib oF a 06! Genasco (factory ton 2 a Ozokerite, hard. pure, Ib 25 a 
Aluminum bronze Ib 55 a 60 Hard hvydrocarbor ton 15.0 a 3.00 Parafine Ib 02%@ 

Li h pone, domestic ; , @1 Soft hydrocarbor ton ( 1 35.0 Petrolatum, amber, ~_ ne 
(f ry ) ! j l 61% C 5 ( 0) 
7, yt ry ) = Pioneer M.R ton 56.00 fa 54.00 oie seman tb 041 G 
"Benak, Waste 20 M. P. hydrocarbor aise : = 
Head Special I} 3 a 08% (c. 1. factory) ton 47.50 @ 50.00 ca ; ¢ 
XX red Ib 07%@ 05 310 M. P. hydro SUBSTITUTES 
Zine oxide, French carbon (c. |. factory) ton 42.50 @45.00 - 
process, White seal. Ib 11 @ 11% pap aa ie , slack Ib 07 @ 14 
Green seal Ib 9%@ 104% | Synpro, granulatec es = White lb OR a 16 
R d - J ; Ib 08% @ 09% M.R. (factory) ton 4.50 D64.5 ‘hes 1h 07 a 14 
te ‘ t ¢ 

4 Brow} factix Ib Ox! 1 l 

Yellows 
‘ l e a White factice lb OY ! 16 

mium sulphide Ik 1.85 , . WRI AIE RD C 

— I : 7 hi " q +: SOFTENERS 

rome, light, « ) 7 ( : : ae 
dark I li G@ Acids VULCANIZING INGREDIENTS 
medium Ib 17 a ; 
Ocher, French ‘ Ib 02%@ 03% Acetic 28 per cent cwt » 50 a ,.00 Lead, black hyposulphite 

domestic Ib 03 a 05 Carbolic ( I henol) lb 11! a 16 (black hy po) Ib ) a $Z 
Zine chromate lb 3 fa Cresylic, 97 to 99 p.c. gal 65 fa 70 Orange mineral, domestic Ib 11 fa 13 

Muriatic, 20 dgrees cwt 140 @ 1.75 Sulphur chloride (jugs) Ib. 20 @ 

. TN 1 I Nitric 36 dgrees ewt 5.00 r 6.0% Sulphur flour ewt 1.46 a 2.10 
COMPOL NDING INGREDIENTS Sulphuric ._ 66 degrees ton 16.00 a17.00 Bergenport (¢.1.) cwt 2.55 ‘" 
Aluminium flake ton 25.00 @ 29.50 60 degrees, bulk ton 10.50 @11.00 light, 100 p.c. pure ewt 2960 @ 3.15 

hydrate ton 20.00 @22.00 Tartaric, crystals Ib 30 1 superfine 9! p.c, ewt » 40 @ 2.90 


it Waiting market. 


335 


There has been a slowing up in the demand for some of the more 








THE RUBBER AGE 


6 
Ca . sh , package included (which makes the price 
i n ti te 1 but the practically $2.00 a ton under the old 
demand did é ( ) | small price is said to be less than the price ai 
quantiti St pr vhich the imported article can be d 
could be | 3.60 . ‘ ered. 
red pound Ta Prices remained unchanged with 
Lithopor Ihe thopon rood demand in evidence for all grades. 
uy Jar isual at Domestic was quoted at $18.00 @ $20.00 
tl CASOT ( i re 1s every per ton, hich grade French, $40.00 (a 
‘ lenes the « erease the $45.00; low grade French, $22.50 at $30.- 
mi | ( cpeet 00; Italian, $47.00 at $55.00. 
” ‘ ‘ rticle Orange Minera Prices for both do- 
> ot arge. mestic and imported remained unchanged 
LD oorme e the Domestic, 11 at 13 cents per pound; Ger 
} ( hedul t lé man, 14 cents; French, 15 cents. 
iu er } | | 6 cents lt Whitine Demand and offerings keep 
harre ‘ ‘ (j aArre ( about even with prices unchanged. Con 
tl ( mere $1.15 per 100 pounds; Americar 
Paris white (American) $1.35 at $1.45; 
el English cliffstone, $1.75 at $2.00; gilder’s 
] ' y holted, $1.30 at $1.40 
here ef ‘ rs Prices were strong witl the 
he J ad | wt de na rood in a market wher pro 
} k ducers vere finding it difficult to meet 
1) ' ‘ OO nound orde! for prompt delivery (Juotations 
yoo , Ot (mn 11.02 ranged from 30 cents to 36 cents per gal 
on tor pure material 
0 Bey Producers are kept busy mak 
mul «cle I ert ul I erles on contracts and have beer 
; isu veal In no position to accept any new husiness 
Prod expe lemand for prompt delivery Pure continued at 
nd the ‘ ( ” 9 at 35 cents per gallon and 90 per cent 
Price é ! t 27 at 33 eents 
propa ( 1) i) The market is fairly 
t this time steady at lower prices. Producers that 
/ / ~ | eT I I wee! cCarTTVIng heavy stocks deemed 
7) \ ‘ ‘ hent to move their holdings, and 
uture \t ( lemat ( ank ears were reported at 1614 
rood and the hol he market cents per pound f.o.b. works; spot goods 
stron Priee eT } eents around 17 at 18 cents 
per pound r dy SOM SH0.00 Soda Asi There has been good de 
re on for pul) but orders generally have not beer 
Rarut Ther ‘ 1 tor ‘ Sales were made of light ash n 
harvte and more este h Ys in ear tots on spot at SL.S5 at $1.90 
than for sometime past I ne price per hundred pounds, Imported materia] 
for Wester mat $93 00 is A ilable at $1.60 


Crude Rubber 


Febru 1922 = duction to anything like the extent that 
lhe course of the erude rubber market ill he necessary if the present stocks 
during the past ortnieht ha heen in are to be reduced. They claim that the 


general downward, and during 


prices have fallen about 


pound 


star dard 


has 


on most 


downward movement 


hprougnt 


only remedy for present conditions will be 
far-reaching curtailment of production, 
and they point to the failures of the 
planters to meet the recommendations of 


this period 


4 ceents 


pe 


This 


about 


rade ~ 


} 


considerable liquidation wu tocks in both the Rubber Growers’ Association of Lon 
London and New York Evidently this don in this respect. 
hauidation has resulted in some of the off The London market on this date was 
grades like the amber crepes being held 8! d equal to 1514 cents, or about one 
at a sheht premiun It Si reported cent under the New York market. On the 
that the Singapore Chamber of Commerce other hand the Singapore market and the 
Rubber Association | eliminated its A Colombo market were at 17 cents, almost 
(or No. 1) grade ind ! t ( rracd Lol a cent above the New York market These 
merly known as B (or No. 2 now be inequalities make the transaction of 
A grade. It is further said tl the best business diffieult 
amber will in the ire by ed as In spite of what is actually going on 
low erade emoked sheet irket prophets sav 20 cent rubber will 
The only reasons ass ( the co be baek again by March 
tinued depression price - ‘ Quotations on the various grades on 
any active buying inter he part of this date are as follows 
the manutacturers ( ! 
supply of rubber R . S 
Reliable market inter ces \ l 
from Singapore to t t e rub : : : 
ber planters | ( } ) , . 
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Smoked sheet pla " i 14% 
First Latex Pale ¢ l 16% 
March 16! 
April /J f 17 
lulw /Ser 1 73 
Tul De 1 isi 
“) »her 1) } ’ . 19 
\ ber { ‘ ] 1¢ 

I 15% 

14 T. 

‘ ind { au { | ] 
Light clean Thin Bi : 
Crepe i l 
Clean Th Bre 14 

( mercially Clea 

Brown Crepe ! J 
Rolled Br n C1 14 
April /J i l 
Madeira Fir 19 
Acre Fine 1 A 
Up-river Fir 17% 
l river Med ] A 16 
Up-river Caucho } I 12 
Up-river Coarse l ! 
Islands Fin 1¢ 
lands Medi l 
Islands Coarse l 
Cameta ) 
Xingu Ba 11% 
lapajos ! l 

P tianac 
Prime Pri i 13! 
Plantatior 7 ? 
bangermassi. nly 
Palembang l A 
Siak Gutta Percha 19 
Prime Macassat 2.85 
liata 

Panama Block i 
Surinam Sheets 67 
Columbia Bloch $2 i 
Venezuela Block t 

a . 

Reclaimed Rubber 

New York, Feb. 3, 1922 


The fall in erude rubber prices has had 


a somewhat depressing effect on the re- 
claiming business, but some sizable or- 
ders were reported notwithstanding. 
Quotations are nominally as follows. 
Standard Reclaims 
Floating $1 $ 
Friction 12 l 
Boots and Sl s I 10% 
Boots and Shoes ashed ] 14 
Mechanical s 10 
Hose 11! 
Tires, trucl . 09 
Tires auto 9 10 
White l 14 
S Rubl 
» »y* 
Nel | rap uppel 
New York, Fesruary 3, 1922 


the 
unchanged 


The market is still quiet; prices of 
many grades remain The 
activity enjoyed at the beginning of the 
vear has given place to lassitude on the 
part of reclaimers. The drop in price of 


erude rubber is, of course, the explana- 
tion for this. Although inquiries about 
hoots and shoes are being received by 


many serap rubber dealers, little demand 
has been reported, due, probably to the 
high prices of this grade in comparison 
with the others. 
Quotations are nominally follows: 


as 





Auto tire peelings 1% 1 
Standard White auto l 1\% 
lixed auto TA 
Bicycle tires & 
Solid truck tires A 1 
| ts and shoes } 
Arct trimmed 2 
Arct intrimmed 2 25 
Ir tubes No. 1 : 
tubes, compounded 12 

Katte jars. black vo 
I ter jars No. 1 bright uct No \ 

er hes ed 2 2% 
and pads N 

xed 

‘ i hose ) 5 
Air ike hose )“l 
Red packit 1% 
Red mixed bber I 2 
\ te 1 d rubl 2 
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American Rubber Patents 


1,400,934—-To David R. Brown and Carl F 
Schnuck, Ansonia, Conr assicnors to Farrel 
Foundry & Machine Co., Ansonia, Conn 
Machine for treating rubber and similar ma- 
terial 

1,400,618—To William M. Mackintosh, Springfield 
township, Summit County, Ohio, assignor to 
The Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., Akron, O 


Method of vulcanizing rubber 


1,401,045—To William L. Clendenning, Philadel 
phia, Pa., assignor of one-half to Rosena 
Kelly-Walker, Wildwood, N. J Tire 

1,401,061—To Samuel J. Flynn, Portsmouth, Va 
Armored Tire 

1,400,915—To Julius Hugo Skogman, Joplin, Mo 
Emergency-Tire For Automobiles 

1.402,472—To Ernest H. Benedick, Huntington, 
W. Va., assignor of one-third to Ira J. Me 
Ginnis and one-third to Ernest E. Kincade, 
Huntington, W. Va Lock For Spare Rims 
and Tires 

1,402,160—To Joseph S. Gwozdz, Chicopee Falls 
Mass., assignor to Simplex Rubber Co., Bos 
ton, Mass Rubber Heel 

1,.402,492—To Walkher H. Grote, Louisville, < & 


Holdings Corporation, 
of Splicing The 


assicnors to Associated 


New York, N Y Process 
Ends of Rubber Tubes 
1,402,190——To Jenjamir Cc Swinhart, Akron 
Ohio Cushion Tire ‘ 
1,402,471 To Andrew F. Beck, Manitowoc, Wis 
Tire and Rim Manipulating Appliance 
1.402.212—To Warren Collins, Fort Worth, Tex 
Resilient Tire Filler ‘ 
1.402.447—To William Huntington Russell, New 
Haven, Conn Combination Tire Holder and 
Extricator : 
1.401.948—To John M. Abrams, Brooklyn, New 
York Resilient Tire 
1,402 359 To Hans A Hille, Oskaloosa, lowa 
Resilient Tire 
1.402,624—To Chris H. Lambert, Cincinnati, Drs 
assignor to Hercules Rubber Corp., Cincin 
nati, O Resilient Tire 
1,402,628—To John D. McGrath and Charles H 
McCarthy, New York, N. Y Resilient Tire 
1,402,003—To Philip M. Miller, Brooklyn, New 
York Vehicle-Wheel Pneumatic Tire Rim 
Trade Marks Applied For 
[ The following are trade-mark applications 
pertinent to our field pending in the United States 
Patent Office which have been passed for publi- 
cation and are in line for early registration unless 
oppositio: is filed prompt! For further infor 
mation ddress National Trade-Mark Company 
Sarrister Building, Washingtor D. ¢ or Bush 
Building 130 West 42 Street New York, trade 
mark specialists As an additional service feature 
to its readers this Journal gladly offers to them a1 
advance search free of charge on any mark the 
may contemplate adopting or registering. ] 


A BEAR FOR WEAR below picture of white bear 
tanding in a tire No 136,796 Gillette 
Rubber Company Eau Claire Wis For 
Rubber Vehicle Tires and Rubber Tire Treads 

A W C Crossed by central band with name Amer 
ican Wholesale Corporation No 136,053 


American Wholesale Corporation (Baltimore 


Bargain House) Baltimore and Cumberland, 
Md For Lead Pencils, Colored Pencils, Note 
books Ledgers. Per Points, Stylographic 
Pens Penholders Paper Weights, Paper 
Files and Binders, Mailing Envelopes, Writ 
ing Papers, Ink and Pencil Erasers of Rub 
ber and Rubber Composition, Crayons, Foun 
talr Pens Blotters Rulers for School and 
Desk Use Pencil Sharpeners, Desk Pads 
Toilet Paper, Wrapping Paper, Thumb Tacks, 
Paper Fasteners, Writing Tablets, Inkwells 
and Letter Openers 

DOROTHY TUNIOR No 155,600 Dorothy 
Dodd Shoe Company, Boston Mass For 
Men’s, Women’s and Children’s Boots, Shoes 
and Slippers of Leather, Rubber, Felt, Silk 
Cloth or other Fabric Constructior 

DIAL across a watch dial—No, 155,597 Church 
ill & Alden Co., Brocktor Mass For Shoes 
and Boots of Leather, Canvas, Woolen Cloth 
Rubber, Panama Straw, and other Fabrics 
for Men, Women and Children 

PRESIDENT—No 155,364 Phillips’ Patents, 
Limited, London, England For India-Rub 
ber Plates, Pads, and Pieces for Attachment 
to the Soles or Heels or Both Soles and Heels 


of Boots and Shoes 


GOLO—No 151,086. Golo Slipper Company, 
New York, N. Y For Footwear—viz., Shoes, 
Slippers and Sandals Made of Leather, Fab- 
ric and Combinations of Leather, Fabric and 
Rubber 


THE EDWIN CLAPP SHOE within oval with pic 


ture of kangaroo and crown—No. 150,888 
Edwin Clapp & Son, Inc., East Weymouth, 
Mass. For Shoes of Leather, Rubber, Fabric 


and Combinations Thereof. 
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New Incorporations 


NEW YORK 


manufacture tires 
Corporation Co 


Tire Co... to 
Agent U s 


fohnstone 
$250,000 
New York 
Five Corners 
deal in tires 


Auto 


$5.000 


Supply Corporation, to 
Incorporators: E. A 


and H. H. Spiegel; W. N. Kirk. Attorneys 
A. N. and H. R. Johnson, Freeport, New 
York Principal office, Freeport, New York 
Economy Patches Co., to manufacture rubber 
roods $25.000 Ineorporators 0 Brown 
1170 Clay avenue; D. J. Murphy 103 W 
114th street J. M. Murphy, 321 West 48&t) 
street all in New York City 

CONNECTICUT 
Blue Ribbon Tire Co In« to sell tire 
$15,000 J P O’ Day, president F B 
Alling, secretary and _ treasurer Principa 
office, 134 Cannon street, Bridgeport, Con: 
ecticut 

DELAWARI 
Johnstone Tire Stores Company. to manufac 
ture tires, tubes, et< $250,000 Principal 
office, Dover, Delaware 


Goodyear Tire and Rubber Export Co., to dea) 


in rubber goods $10,000 Incorporators 


M. A. Bruce, C. M. Blaske and T. L. Cro 
teau of Wilmington, Delaware Agent: Cor 
poration Trust Co, of America 

Ajax Tire Co. of Fresno, to sell in and about 
Fresno the products of the Ajax Rubber Co 
Ine $8,000 T. W. Dwyer, president, gen 
eral manager and treasurer, 530 Golden Gate 
avenue, San Francisco; W. J. Jackson, secre 
tary Delaware agent, Corporation Trust 
Co of America Wilmington, Delaware 
Principal office, 220 West 57th street, N« 

York, N { 

Hill Rubber Co., to manufacture and deal i: 
tires $25,000 Inecorporators: F. R. Har 
sell and J. V. Pimm of Philadelphia; FE. M 
McFarland of Camden, New Jersey Agent 
Corporation Guarantee and Trust Co., Wil 
mington, Delaware 

Batavia Tire and Service Co., to deal in tires 
and tubes $500,000 Incorporators: R. T 
Moniz, 690 Highland avenne, Peekskill: FE. M 
Fraser Meadowbrook both in New York 
T. D. Dunville, 44 Beach Road, Ridgewood, 
New Jersey Delaware agent, Delaware 
Registration Trust Co., 100 West 10th street 


Wilmingtor Delaware 


FLORIDA 


Aero Cushion Inner Tire Co to make and 
sell rubber products $50,000 J. A Cox 
president; E. W. Evans, vice president; W, | 


Evans secretary all of St. Petersbure 
Florida Principal omce, St Petersburg, 
Florida 

The Devane S. Doyle Co., to deal in tires 


$25,000 D Ss 
Shepard 
Shepard, secretary, 
Principal office 


Doyle, president, Tampa H 

president, Jacksonville; C. F 
Tampa—all in Florida 
Tampa, Florida 


vice 


Cuba Tire Corporation, to buy, sell and deal 
in automobile tires W. T. Carter; president 
H. A. Phillips, vice president; K. P. Carter 
secretary—all of Miami, Florida Principal 
office, Miami, Florida 
INDIANA 

Universal Tire and Rubber Co., to manufac 
ture tires and rubber goods $10,000 
Directors: C. L, Smith, J. J. Detzler, J. 1 
Tilman, W. 8S. Tilman and A. J. Tilma 
Principal office, Michigan City, Indiana 


KENTUCKY 


Favette Tire Co., to deal in tires $10,000 


Incorporators W. R. McConnell, J. M. Kash, 
and E. Adams—all of Lexington, Kentucky 
Principal office, Lexington, Kentucky 

Kentucky Non-Deflating Tube Co., to sell 
and repair tubes, tires etc. $25,000. In 
corporators: D. H. Hopkins, H. J. Carey, 
R. J. Griffith—all of Darves, West Virginia 


Principal office, Ashland, Kentucky 

McClintock Tire Co., to deal in rubber 

and tubes $5,000. Incorporators 
M. Scott. 


Thompson, W. C. Walsh, L. 
cipal office, Lexington, Kentucky 


tires 


Prin 


MAINE 


United Rubber Corporation. Stock, 1000 
shares, no par value Edgar I. Warren, 
president and treasurer; clerk, Doris Irene 
Laffin—both of Portland, Maine Directors 
Edgar J. Warren, Laurence L. Murray and 
E. E. Thompson—all of Portland, Maine. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Rubber Company, to 
tires. $150,000. 
Massachusetts 


manufacture 
Principal of- 
Incorporators 


Plymouth 
and deal in 
fice, Canton, 


Maurice J. Hamilburg and Mez E. Bernkhof 
of Boston and Reuben B. Gryzmish of Brook 
line 

Phenix Rubber Co to manufacture rubber 
heels and other rubber products $25,000 
Incorporators: Charles D. Burnes of Brook 
line and Charles D. Wener and Lena H 


Wener of Brockton 

Johnson-Martin Co., to manufacture 
in rubber $100,000 W. N 
president and assistant treasurer of Arlingtor 


and deal 


goods Johnson 


New Jersey; H. J. Martin, vice president and 
treasurer, Brookline: W. L, Allen, clerk, 209 
Washington street, Boston Principal office 


srookline, Massachusetts 


The Lapworth Webbing Co., to manufacture 
and deal in rubber goods $300,000 In 
corporators - Aa we Ba oe Cc. CUM 
Lapworth—all of Heward Street, West 


Massachusetts 


Air 


Bridgewater, 


Metropolitan Goods Co., to manufacture 


pneumatic rubber goods $200,000 L. 8 
Starrett, president R A Whall, general 
manager and _ treasurer Principal office 


Athol, Massachusetts 


MINNESOTA 


The Leats Tire & Rubber Co., to manufacture 
tires. $10,000. Incorporators W. A. Sabin, 
J. M. Lamont and L. A. Mitchell Principal 
office, Duluth, Minnesota 

MISSOURI 
Inner Guard Tube and Rubber Co., to man 
ufature tubes $300,000 L. Goodhart 


Burnham, 
secretary; I 

Progressive Rubber Co.. to 
and cold water bottles, ice bags et« 
Incorporators: C. M. Kelly, L. V 
Cooper——all of St. Louis 


president, L 


vice president; J. H 
Heitman, 7 


Hatz, treasurer 
manufacture hot 
$10 O00 


Rose, 8S. 7 


NORTH CAROLINA 


and Sales Co., Ine., 
sell material for tires and 


National Manufacturing 
to manufacture and 


tubes $25,000 0. C. Klingman, president 
R. M. Middleton, vice president; E. C. Kling 
man, secretary and treasurer Principal of 
fice, 315 West Market street, Greensboro, 


North Carolina 


OHIO 
The Miller 


corporators 


Hollinger, W. M 


$1,000 In 
and E \ 
Hachett and 


Rubber Glove Co 
Charles R. Wetzel 
Renick, W. 


W M. Owsle) Principal office, Columbus 
Ohio 

Akron Tire Display Co $10,000 Ineor 
porators: M. 8S. Sloman and R. J. Hough 
Principal office, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 
Double Mileage Tire and Rim Co. $500 
Incorporators: William O’Connell and Harry 
A. Phillips of Cincinatti, Ohio Principal 


office, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Crown Rubber Products Co., to 
and deal in rubber products 
corporators: H. F. Rolf, J. F 


manufacture 
$10,000 In 
Carpenter, H 


B. Hoener, R. A. Graham and E. V. Dike 
all of Cleveland, Ohio. Principal office, 
Cleveland, Ohio 
K. and F. Heel Co., to manufacture rubber 
heels. $150,000. Incorporators: J. C. Krieg, 
F. Fishbough, P. E. Taylor, G. W. Stewart 
and F. Stone. Principal office, Newark, 
Ohio 

PENNSYLVANIA 
D. J. H. Rubber Products, Inc., to deal in 
erude, refined and manufactured rubber 


$80,000 Incorporators: David Cohen, John 
M. Hemphill and Harold Cohen—all of Phil 


adelphia. Principal office, Philadelphia 
SOUTH CAROLINA 

The Holley Buick Co., to deal in tires, etc 

$10,000. J. M. Holley, president; I. R 

Woodward, treasurer—both of Aiken, South 


Carolina. Principal office, Aiken, South 
Carolina 

James F. Liles, Inc., to deal in tires, ete 
$10,000 J. F. Liles, president and treas 
urer; G. G. Liles, secretary Principal of 
fice, 115 Marlboro street, Bennettsville, South 


Carolina 


TENNESSEE 
rubber goods 


Dixie Rubber Co., to deal in 

$250,000. Principal office, Memphis, Ten 

nessee; branch office, Miami, Florida. 
TEXAS 

United and Globe Rubber Co. of Texas, to 

deal in rubber products. Incorporators: 

R. H. Moers, K. ©. Barkley and H. B 


Schlesinger. Principal office, Houston, Texas 
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AIRPLANE AND BALLOON 
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sia te Rubber Co Ne 
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1... & Co., Chicago, Il 
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ALUMINUM FILLER 
Chicas ae se 
ALUMINUM FLAKE 
Al t F lah ( Akron. Ohi« 
BK ! I I ( Ne Yor 
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AMMONIA AQUA 
’ } ] & f Ne y 
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ANGLE THERMOMETERS Her 


a ee Ins n Companies, 


Rochester N Y 


ANILINE OIL 
Butcher, L. 1 Ce New York 
Daigger, A., & Co., Chicago, Ill 
Fulper, Edward B rrenton, N. J 
Klipsteir \ & Co New York 
National Aniline & Chemical Co 


I r Patters« ( Clev'd, O 
Wishniek-Tu ewer Chemical Co 
Chicag 


ANILINE om PLANTS 
Ce Buffalo, N. Y 


ANTIMONY. ‘st LPH RETS 
Butcher, L. H ( New York 
Daigger \ & Chicago, Il 
: we! ib ton, N. J 

Harshaw } ller & Goodwin Co., 
Cleveland, O 

States Metals Co., Ir New York 

Rar Metal Product Lo Bell 
ville N } 

ryler Patterson Cc Clev'd, O 

l'ypke & King Mitcham, England 

W hnick-'] wel Chemica Co 
Chica 


AP RONS RUBBER 


Rubber Cc luckahoe 
Ml . R her ( \ nn 
ARTIFICIAL RUBBER 


Stamford Rubber S | Co 


ASBESTINE 


Butcher, | ! ( Ne York 
) ! \ & Co Ch vo, | 
B renton, N. J 





Ilarshaw, Fuller & Goodwin ( 
Cleveland, O 
Tyler Patterson Co., Cley’d, O 
Wishnick-1 ipeer Chemical Co., 
Chicago 
ATOMIZERS 
The Rubber Products Co Bar 


berton, Ohio 
Al TOCL AVES 
Devine, J. P., Ce Buffalo, N. Y¥ 
AU TOMOBILE co ATS 
Hodgman Rubber Co., Tuckahoe, 
N. ¥ 


United States Rubber Co., New 
York 
AUTO TOP FABRICS 
Hodgman Rubber Co l'uckahoe, 
N. ¥ 
Taylor, Armitage & Eagles, Inc., 
New York 
Turner Co., J. Spencet New York 


[ = 4 State Rubber Co., New 
BAL ATA 
nd, Charles | New York 
B. AL ATA FIL M (Colorless) 
Peters Br Rubber Co., N. Y 
BALLOON F ABRICS S 
I nd States Rubber Co New 
BALLOONS, TOY 
Miller Rubber Co Akron, Ohio 
BALLOONS, ZOY, DY ES ros 
Natic yn al Aniline & Chemical Ce 
BALLS. DOLLS. AND TOYS 
ol Rubber Co., 1; idence, 
"R I 
Essex Rubber Co., Trenton, N. J 
Miller Rubber Co Akror Ohio 








TIRE 


FABRICS 


JENCKES 
SPINNING 
COMPANY 


PAWTUCKET 
RHODE ISLAND 


AKRON OFFICE 
Second National Building 


NEW YORK OFFICE 


Fisk Building 
Broadway at 57th St. 











R.S.L. PRODUCTS 





HARDWOOD PITCH 
“The”’ Rubber Flux, 


ALUMINUM FLAKE 
A quality clay, 


THIOCARBANILIDE 
METHYLENE-ANILINE 
ETHYLIDENE-ANILINE 


Consultation on our products 
for 


is Yours 


the asking 





The 


RUBBER SERVICE 
LABORATORIES 


Company 


220 Medford Bldg. 





AKRON, OHIO 

















